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MEN MAKE BOOKS—BUT BOOKS MAKE MEN 
Use Your Spare Time 


Keep your mind occupied and your hands busy. 
Increase your chances of getting a job. 


Read 
Learn all you can about your job. 
Improve your skill. 
Be ready with new ideas when opportunity for work presents itself. 
Fit yourself for new kind of work if you did not like your last job. 


Your library can help you 
Consult the technical books and trade journals. 
Apply for a reading course outlined to fit your needs. 
Consult the educational index which lists most of the organized classes of the city. 
Consult vocational books. They suggest occupations for which, perhaps, you are 
well fitted. They also point out to you the required qualifications for different jobs. 
Such books as: 
Fryer—Vocational self guidance. 
Leuck—Fields of work for women. 
Cooley—My life work. 
and other similar books will give you information on most industries and occupations. 


Keep your hands busy—Do Something 

Make the needed repairs in your home. 

Make little conveniences and contrivances which will save the nerves of your 
household. 
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The following books will prove suggestive: 
Southworth—Let me fix it. 
Sabin—House painting, paper hanging, glazing, and whitewashing. 
Roehl—Household carpentry. 
Lunt—Everyday electricity. 


Spend Wisely 


Select the best food and clothing at the least cost. 
Plan a family budget. 


Valuable suggestions will be found in: 


Rose—Feeding the family. 
Woolman—Clothing; choice, care and cost. 
Donham—Spending the family income. 
Chase—Your money’s worth. 


Add to the family income 


Prepare for a rotating vegetable garden and supply the family table through the 
greater part of the year. 

Raise chickens, pigeons, Belgian hares. 

Make furniture, toys, novelties, etc. 

Raise pets: canaries, dogs, cats, etc. 


The following titles are illustrative of the above suggestions: 
Ross—Big crops from little gardens. 
Waite—Poultry science. 
Stahl—Making a living with rabbits. 
Wakeling—Home work shop manual; how to make furniture, radio sets, toys, 
novelties, house and garden conveniences. 
Verrill—Pets for pleasure and profit. 


Art of family life—Things to think about 


Understand your family. 
Understand and train your children. 
Keep the family healthy. 


The following books will furnish food for thought: 
Spencer—The family and its members. 
Groves—Wholesome marriage. 

Groves—Wholesome parenthood. 

Fisher and Fiske—How to live. 

Haggard—What you should know about health and disease. 
Fraser and Harris—A. B. C. of nerves. 


Develop the READING HABIT: the most useful and inexpensive hobby 


Start with: 
Bennett—What books can do for you. 
Becker—Adventures in reading. 
Fisher—Why stop learning? 
From—THE GUIDE Post, published by The Public Library of Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton County, Vol. 6, No. 2. February, 1931. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


By E. A. Birge, President Emeritus, University of Wisconsin 


For the third time this week-and 
since today is Saturday, I may add, for 
the last time-I have been asked to fur- 
nish a background for an anniversary. I 
am therefore sure that my friends know 
where I belong, in a place whose natural 
attractions are doubled by the absence of 
competition and responsibility. So I am 
very happy today as I speak to you from 
that position and try to sketch a back- 
ground for the School, in colors now 
rather faded by the passage of years 
and against which the School of the 
present may stand out with enhanced 
brilliancy. 

I give you a background, not a his- 
tory, and a background for this partic- 
ular anniversary only, not even one for 
the general library movement in Wis- 
consin. My background is a sketch, in- 
complete and probably incorrect in de- 
tails, but I think it may supply to you 
of the School a not wholly incorrect idea 
of the forces and the persons who co- 
operated in bringing it into existence. 

Today you commemorate a life of 
twenty-five years; my story goes back 
fifteen years farther, for it begins forty 
years ago, when the State Superinten- 
dent of Education, Mr. Wells, in the 
regular course of appointments, called 
Frank A. Hutchins to the position of li- 
brary clerk in his office. It is hard to 
believe that there would have been a Li- 
brary School here in 1906, or indeed at 
any time, if that appointment had gone 
elsewhere in 1891. 

For Frank Hutchins was a very un- 
usual man. If I may characterize him 
by a single phrase—and therefore inade- 
quately—he was the spiritual force in the 
Wisconsin library movement, which 
originated in him more definitely than 
in any other man. He was not a re- 
former in the ordinary sense of the 
word; he did not want to reform the 
world, or indeed to make it better. What 
he did was to give rural Wisconsin the 
opportunity to better itself. You will 
find a hundred earnest reformers-re- 


makers of society-before you will find 
one of his temper, who will give his life 
to the betterment of opportunity in defi- 
nite ways, secure in the faith that larg- 
er opportunity will bring a larger social 
life. 

Hutchins’ first duties were with the li- 
braries of rural schools, and he greatly 
improved them. But these libraries did 
not aid the rural public and he turned 
to the traveling library as a means of 
reaching that public. Here comes into 
the story the second name, that of James 
H. Stout, business man, state senator for 
sixteen years, from 1894, chairman of 
the legislative committee of education, 
and, as we all know, a public benefactor 
on a generous scale. Shall we charac- 
terize him-again very imperfectly—as 
the citizen, the man of public spirit? He 
aided the establishment of traveling li- 
braries in all ways, not least in that he 
financed the experiment in its earlier 
years. Note that he had no idea of en- 
dowing such libraries. He knew, as did 
Mr. Hutchins, that the public would sup- 
port them if they were of real service; 
and that public support was not only 
useful but also imperative in such a 
work, as it is in all branches of educa- 
tion. So Senator Stout carried the 
traveling library through its period of 
experiment, until it had established it- 
self, 

Thus, by the practical vision of 
Hutchins and the sympathetic aid of 
Stout, there came about a movement 
toward libraries for rural life in which 
increasing numbers of people took part. 
In 1893 the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion was organized; in 1895 the Free Li- 
brary Commission was established by 
the legislature and Hutchins (1895) 
and Stout (1897) were among its first 
members. Thus by the middle ’90’s rural 
library work in Wisconsin was on a 
fully organized basis. 

Now the third name comes into the 
story-that of Miss L. E. Stearns. If we 
label Hutchins as the spiritual force in 
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the library movement, and Stout as the 
public spirited citizen, we must call Miss 
Stearns the incarnation of its kinetic 
energy. Her record is not yet made up- 
we are glad to say—but certainly no later 
field can give her energy the opportuni- 
ty that Wisconsin furnished in the ’90’s. 
I suppose that no other person in human 
history ever set up as many live rural 
libraries as she did. And I have always 
been ready to assert that if the aero- 
plane had then been available she would 
have established twice as many, provid- 
ed there were enough communities. Lo- 
eal libraries, supported by the locality, 
organized with a young woman from 
the village as librarian-these at her 
touch sprang up all over rural Wiscon- 
sin. 


But these young women were quite 
free from any knowledge of library or- 
ganization or methods and they must be 
trained if the library was to be efficient 
and permanent. From this _ necessity 
came the Summer Library School of six 
weeks, whose first session was in 1895. 
The aid of Senator Stout made the 
School possible as it had earlier made 
possible the traveling libraries. He pro- 
vided the cost of the first two sessions— 
the experimental sessions—and then the 
Free Library Commission assumed per- 
manent responsibility for it. 


Thus by the middle of the ’90’s the 
Wisconsin library movement was fully 
organized; it was a “going concern.” In 
those days people who were interested 
in libraries looked toward two states, to 
New York for what we may call the ur- 
ban side of public library work, and to 
Wisconsin for the small libraries, for 
the library as an influence in rural life. 

So the library movement went on with 
increasing vigor and in the early years 
of the present century enlarged work 
brought increased needs. A new factor 
had come into library life, the establish- 
ment of the Carnegie libraries. The 
presence of these and the growth of our 
rural libraries called for a full-time li- 
brary school. Mr. Carnegie had proposed 
to give to Madison a building of the type 
regularly given to cities of our size. But 
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Wisconsin, with its numerous present 
and future small libraries needed some- 
thing more than this at its capital. Mr. 
Hutchins and Dr. Edsall visited Mr. 
Carnegie, laid before him the need for a 
home of a full-time library school, and 
secured a large addition to his proposed 
gift. So, through the wise generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie, our City Library was 
built as a two story building, in whose 
upper story this School began its work 
tweny-five years ago. 

Thus came the home; but even more 
important was the fund for the support 
of the school. This came from the legis- 
lature in 1905, under the influence and 
guidance of Senator Stout, of Mr. 
Hutchins, of the Free Library Commis- 
sion, and, let me add, of its persuasive 
Secretary, Mr. Henry E. Legler. 

“Everything,” Kipling says some- 
where-and you young librarians may 
hunt up the reference and the exact 
words—“Everything is one man’s task.” 
If that is true the name of Hutchins 
leads all the rest in that long list of men 
and women who contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Wisconsin library movement. 
We are glad to have it so, glad to look 
back, to look up, to a man who thus unit- 
ed spiritual power with modesty, direct- 
ness, and simplicity, with whom spirit- 
ual force expressed itself, not in preach- 
ing but in practical results, in attainable 
ends, for enlarged opportunity under ex- 
isting social conditions. 

Thus the work of a man, work which 
might well have been only the routine 
duties of a public office, became a move- 
ment, drawing into itself scores and hun- 
dreds of high minded citizens, always 
expressing itself in concrete, direct, 
practical form, inspired by high mo- 
tives; and for the purposes of this anni- 
versary day, uniting the slowly devel- 
oped labors of many years in the for- 
mation of a living institution-the Wis- 
consin Library School. 

So much for the background; I must 
not get way from it and I gladly leave 
the history of the School to others. I 
must not even speak of the work of Miss 
Hazeltine, and tell how she has fostered 
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and strengthened the life of that infant 
School, committed to her care twenty- 
five years ago. But if you will bear with 
me a little longer I will close with a 
story which has to do with established 
libraries rather than with their prena- 
tal conditions. 


In 1769 Dr. Johnson visited Oxford 
and was the guest of Trinity College, 
reading in its library. He later sent the 
College a copy of Baskerville’s Virgil in 
recognition of its courtesies. Boswell, 
in talking of the matter, asked whether 
he might not have found some other li- 
brary more airy and convenient. “Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “if a man has a mind 
to prance he must study at Christ 
Church or All Souls.” Now Johnson 
knew what prance means for he had al- 
ready defined the word. “To spring and 
bound in high mettle,” says the Diction- 
ary, and adds a quotation from Sir H. 
Wotton: “Kids that frisk and prance.” 
It isn’t easy to imagine Dr. Johnson in 
the act of prancing, even when he was a 
“kid”-if he ever was one—-but I think 
that under his words lies a meaning 
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which librarians might well take to 
heart. I like the words “high mettle.” 
What sort of feeling does the library— 
does your library arouse in the visitor? 
I seem to remember from John Brown’s 
Spare Hours, mention of a Scottish ora- 
tor, who on a memorial occasion like this 
spoke of the Academy as “this aixlent 
cemetery* of aedication.” Did you never 
feel, on entering a library that you had 
come into a well organized, an excellent 
cemetery of books; and in another li- 
brary did you not feel an exhilaration of 
spirit as you met once more a group of 
your friends, old and new, greeting you 
in their accustomed home? In such a li- 
brary you do not need to look at title 
pages, the very backs of the books greet 
you as you glance along the shelves. The 
Wisconsin Library School has been the 
home of this spirit; and we therefore to- 
day look back over twenty-five years in 
which its life has been the center and 
source of many new lives and we look 
forward to its longer and greater future 
history. 


*qu seminary? 


MAY DAY AND THE ALUMNI LECTURE 


Christopher Morley, beloved of all li- 
brarians for his Parnassus on Wheels 
and The Haunted Book Shop as well as 
for other volumes of essays and stories 
and for his column of bookish com- 
ment, The Bowling Green, was chosen 
by the Alumni Association to be the 
speaker presented to the school as the 
Alumni lecturer for 1931. This lecture- 
ship was established last year and inau- 
urated with the appearance of Hamlin 
Garland. If the standard set by these 
two speakers is maintained in the fu- 
ture, coming classes have rare treats in 
store. 

Mr. Garland came to us last year as 
a pioneer Wisconsin man of letters and 
his talk was fittingly reminiscent, drawn 
from that Wisconsin past. Mr. Morley, 
of a younger generation, in the prime of 


his creative period, gave his hearers 
glimpses into the workshop of an active 
writer, attempting to do that very rare 
and difficult thing, to show how and 
where a creative mind may find its in- 
spiration. The talk was informal and 
was interspersed with delightful bits of 
anecdote and whimsical humor. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
talk was Mr. Morley’s description of a 
Wisconsin landscape as it had dawned on 
his sight that morning from a Pullman 
window-a virginal landscape, “unpollut- 
ed by literature,’—its future before it, a 
land from which the literature of the 
future may be born. 

Miss Frances A. Hannum, ’15, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, presid- 
ed, and other alumni had an important 
part in making the lecture a success. 
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Alice M. Farquhar ’12 was chairman 
of the Lecture committee, with Nora 
Beust ’13 and Georgia G. McAfee ’16 
assisting her. Jennie T. Schrage 718 act- 
ed as chairman of the local committee 
in charge of arrangements, assisted by 
Ruth Rice Loftsgordon ’14, Alma Brun- 
sell Sumner ’15, Rosette Reese ’15, Ruth 
Lathrop ’18, Ruth Rowland ’23, Dagne 
Borge ’25, Meribah Hazen ’28, Leone 
Bryhan ’29, and Dorothy Smith ’30. 

The lecture this year was held in the 
Great Hall of Memorial Union to per- 
mit a larger number of those interested 
to attend. But while this feature—the 
sharing of a distinguished speaker with 
Madison friends—is important, we feel 
that the real purpose of this Alumni gift 
to the school is to enable the students of 
the current class to enjoy personal con- 
tact with some one of the distinguished 
makers of books of their day. And this 
privilege the class of 1931 had in full 
measure. Mr. Morley gave himself gra- 
ciously and generously, not only at his 
evening lecture, but in his morning talk 
to the school, at the afternoon picnic, 
and at the May Day breakfast the next 
morning. He was something more than 
an out-of-town speaker come to Madison 
to fill an engagement. For two days he 
was the guest of the Class of 1931, of 
which he had been made honorary mem- 
ber, and no one belonging to that class 
will ever forget the occasion. 


May Day, 1907-1931 

The date of Mr. Morley’s lecture, 
April 24, determined the date of this 
year’s May Day, which was accordingly 
celebrated on the morning of April 25, 
when 141 students, alumni and guests 
sat down to breakfast at the Madison 
Club. 

The Wisconsin Library School is this 
year celebrating its quarter-century an- 
niversary and from this fact the morn- 
ing’s program took on a somewhat more 
dignified character, with perhaps less of 
the open merry-making of other similar 
occasions and more of serious consider- 
ation of the achievements of the school 
and its future. 
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President-Emeritus Birge, who 
throughout the years of the school’s his- 
tory has contributed so much of his per- 
sonality and scholarship to succeeding 
classes, gave the key note in the talk 
which, for its historical value, is printed 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. 

The silver anniversary idea was car- 
ried out also in place cards and decora- 
tions, the programs having a design of 
Parnassus on Wheels itself on the silver 
cover. 

Florence Kimball of the class of 1931 
presided as toastmistress, taking her 
theme from medieval pageantry. In 
these pageants each group of players 
would present its act on the open stage 
of a wagon or cart and, the act com- 
pleted, the cart would move on, to be 
replaced by another, on which another 
group of actors would play their parts. 
And so the classes of the school have 
been passing by for 25 years, each mak- 
ing its contribution to the whole. 

The complete program developed 
around this theme follows: 

Wisconsin Library School in Retrospect. 
President Birge 
The Director Speaks. 

gene Hazeltine 
Town and School. Mrs. C. P. Cary 
The Pioneer Class. Miss Margaret Rey- 

nolds 
The Middle Classes. Miss Louise Schoen- 
leber 
The Recent Classes. Miss Dorothy Perry 
Class of 1931. Miss Eleanor Johnson 
Curtain Call. Mr. Christopher Morley 


Play. Good Theatre 
Miss Hazeltine, representing the di- 


rector of the pageant, spoke from the 
point of view of the stage manager who 
stands in the wings, and made acknowl- 
edgement to all those who had contrib- 
uted to the success of the production. 


“It truly was a wonderful new thea- 
tre the key to which was put in the 
hands of the new manager a quarter of 
a century ago by the head of the com- 
pany which had been formed with high 
hopes for the success of the enter- 
prise. ... 

“If ever a ‘little theatre’ has had the 
interest and patronage of many people, 
this one has had it, and we hope will 
continue to hold it. ... If they [the 
actors] have gone forth after taking 
their parts, with intent to carry out the 


Miss Mary Emo- 
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purpose of the play . . . the manager is 
happy, and counts the time spent in the 
wings as fully worth while.” 

Mrs. Cary, speaking on Town and 
School, represented a member of the au- 
dience, one who through several school 
generations has not only watched the 
actors pass by but has known many of 
them intimately in her own home. She 
paid graceful tribute in verse to those 


L. S. girls, some dark, some fair, 

[who] Have smiled, have sobbed, have 
laughed, have cried, 

But always worked with honest pride. 

The four graduates of the school who 
appeared representing the early, middle 
and later classes supplied those chapters 
in the history of the school for which 
President Birge’s introduction had pro- 
vided the background. 

An unusual number of distinguished 
guests, among them President-Emeritus 
Birge, Senator and Mrs. John J. Blaine, 
Dr. Rasmus B. Anderson, Prof. and 
Mrs. Bleyer, Dr. and Mrs. Schafer, Mr. 
Frank Whitmore, librarian at East Chi- 
cago, Mr. Frank Henry of Doubleday- 
Doran Company, and Mr. Morley, were 
present at the breakfast, lending dignity 
and distinction to the anniversary occa- 
sion. 

Because Mr. Morley and Mr. Henry 
were obliged to leave early to catch 
their train for Chicago, Mr. Morley’s 
Curtain Call had to come before the fi- 
nal curtain and unfortunately before 
the presentation of his play Good Thea- 
tre, which was ably read by a cast con- 
sisting of Prof. and Mrs. Beatty, Prof. 
Cool, Prof. Thomas, and Mr. McCarty, 
all of the University. 

Forty-eight alumni representing 19 
classes (all except ’08, ’09, ’10, ’20, ’24, 
and ’26) were present as follows: 

1907-Ada J. McCarthy, Margaret 
Reynolds; 1911-Florence E. Dunton; 
1912-Ruth P. Hayward; 1913-Marion E. 
Frederickson; 1914-Esther Friedel, 
Agnes King, Ruth Rice Loftsgordon; 
1915-Catherine Head Coleman, Frances 
A. Hannum, Louise A. Schoenleber, Alma 
Brunseli Sumner, Mabel A. Wayne; 1916 
-Winifred L. Davis; 1917-Lillian S. 
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Moehlman; 1918-Ruth M. Lathrop, 
Irene M. Newman, Jennie T. Schrage; 
1919-Mary Keyes; 1921-Natalie T. 
Huhn; 1922—-Mary Moran Kirsch; 1923- 
Ruth M. Rowland, Alma M. Runge; 1925 
-Dagny Borge, Emily Klueter Brown, 
Mary L. Henderson, Aileen E. Mac- 
George, Hazel Merry, Anna R. Moore, 
Edel Seebach; 1927-Leah E. Diehl, 
Martha J. Petty, Myrl Poland, Mary C. 
Shemorry; 1928-Leone G. Bryhan, 
Meribah Hazen, Sarah D. Lamb; 1929- 
Bertha E. Buelow, Loucile A. Crist, Ber- 
nice Gibson, Elleaner M. Ryerson, 
Marie I. Scheie; 1930—Lois Gunderson, 
Lorena E. Keyl, Dorothy K. Perry, Isa- 
bel L. Severson, Marjorie Shupe, Dor- 
othy A. Smith. 


In addition to the above graduates a 
number of Wisconsin librarians who 
have been closely associated with the 
School were present, among them, Miss 
Florence C. Hays, librarian, Watertown; 
Miss Clara Lindsley, librarian, Wau- 
pun; Miss Mary E. Dousman, head of 
the Young People’s department, Mil- 
waukee; Miss Edith L. Ruddock, high 
school librarian, Manitowoc; Miss Iva 
Welsh, State Historical Library, and 
members of the staffs of the Legislative 
Reference and Traveling Library De- 
partments. 

Many alumni who were unable to be 
present sent telegrams of congratula- 
tion and greeting. 

Arrangements for the Breakfast were 
in the hands of the Class of 1931, acting 
through the following committees: Ar- 
rangements—Misses Sahling (chairman), 
Phillips and Searle; Social—Misses Kee- 
gin (chairman), Davis and Sell; Enter- 
tainment-Misses Collier (chairman), 
Baird, Martin, Miller and Breitzman; 
Finance and invitations—Misses Gilmore 
(chairman), Bradley, Swanson and 
Shepherd; Honorary member-—Misses Mc- 
Carthy (chairman), Allen and Mallory; 
Class Picture-Misses Pope (chairman), 
Decker and Maddox. 

The picture was taken in the sun room 
of the club just before the guests sat 
down to breakfast. 
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From a Bread-and-Butter Letter 
... and, as a classmate, let me add that 
though devotion to books is a noble 
thing, there are lots of other things too 
besides books. Perhaps we did well to 
play blind man’s buff at the picnic, for 
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I dare say that that is the symbol of the 
whole excitement and perplexity of liv- 
ing! Good luck and my love to you all. 
Yours in the Dewey Classification 
818.5 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


Compiled by Gladys Collier, Student, Wisconsin Library School 
The following list is an attempt to bring Mr. George Reddick’s bibliography of the 
same title published in the July 1928 Wisconsin Library Bulletin, to date. The Book- 
list, Book Review Digest, and the Wisconsin Library Bulletin from 1928 to date, and 
a bibliography in Romance of the air, by Humphreys and Hosey, Ginn, 1931, have 
been used as sources. The list is by no means exhaustive, but is indicative of the 





mass of material published about a new and rapidly growing industry. 


Famous Flights and Flyers 
Amundsen, Raold and Ellsworth, Lin- 
coln First crossing of the polar sea. 
1927. Doubleday, $5. 

The thrilling account of the first cross- 
ing of the Polar sea by airship. 
Byrd, R. E. Little America. 

Putnam, $5. 

Although not wholly an aeronautical 
achievement, still the book is included be- 
cause the exploration could never have 
been accomplished without the use of air- 
planes. A thrilling story of the battle be- 
tween cosmic forces and man’s inventions. 

Cobham, Sir Alan Twenty thousand 
miles in a flying boat. 1930. McKay, 
$2.50. 

“The story of a flight around the entire 
coast of Africa .... made as a prelimi- 
nary survey in establishing a Trans-Afri- 
can air route.’”—W. L. B. 

Crump, Irving. Boys’ book of airmen. 
1927. Dodd, $2. 

Gives accounts of Lindbergh, Byrd and 
Chamberlain and others whose flights have 
been both successful and unsuccessful. 

Earhart, Amelia 20 hrs. 40 min. 1928. 
Putnam, $2.50. 

The log book of Miss Earhart’s flight 
across the Atlantic. Photographic illustra- 
tions. 

Foster, Coram Rear Admiral Byrd and 
the Polar expedition. 1930. Burt, $.75. 

A journalistic account of Byrd’s life and 
achievements. 

Keyhoe, D. E. Flying with Lindbergh. 
1928. Putnam, $2.50. 

An account of the state-to-state tour 
made under the auspices of the Guggen- 
heim fund for the promotion of aviation. 


1930. 


Kingsford-Smith, C. E. and Ulm, C. T. 
P. Flight of the Southern Cross. 
1929. McBride, $2.50. 

The flight of the Southern Cross from 
Oakland, California, to Brisbane, Austra- 
lia, via Honolulu and Suva. 

Koenig-Warthausen, F. K. Wings around 
the world. 1930. Putnam, $1.75. 

The entertaining account of the author’s 
flight around the world. 

Kohl, Herman The three musketeers 
of the air. 1928. Putnam, $2.50. 

Brief autobiographical sketches of Cap- 
tain KG6hl, Major Fitzmaurice and Baron 
Von Huenefeld and their flight across the 
Atlantic in the “Bremen,” contributes an- 
other chapter to the history of ocean 
flights. 

Maclean, J. K. and Fraser, C. C. He- 
roes of the farthest North and farth- 
est South. rev. ed. 1930. Crowell, $2. 

The story of polar exploration conclud- 
ing with Byrd’s at the south pole. 

McMahon, J. R. Wright brothers. 1930. 
Little, $2.50. 

Besides being a biography, the book is a 
history of aviation. 

Putnam, G. P. Andrée. 1980. Brewer, 
$2.50. 

A journalistic record of the life and 
polar expedition of the Swedish explorer. 
The remains of the tragic 1897 balloon ex- 
Ppedition were found on White Island last 
year. 

Reeves, Earl Lindbergh flies on! 1929. 
McBride, $2. 

Subtitle: A story of a hero, and of the 
pioneers and “empire builders of the air” 
who followed him. Written for boys. 
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Shenton, Edward Riders of the winds. 
1929. Macrae Smith, $2.50. 

“The story of great exploits in flying.”’- 
WwW. L. B. 

Swedish society for anthropology and 
geography. Andrée’s story: the com- 
plete record of his polar flight, 1897; 
tr. from the Swedish by Edward 
Adams-Ray. 1930. Viking press, $5. 

Diaries, autobiographies and letters of 
Andrée, Strindberg and Fraenkel, found 
near the remains of the wreckage of the 
balloon in 1930. The story of the discovery 
and other aspects of the expedition over 
the polar region, make up this tragic ac- 
count of Andrée’s story. 

Thomson, J. E. Aviation stories. 
Longmans, $1. 

The recent achievements of aviation, 
and the early history of the industry. 
Well illustrated with a pronouncing vo- 
cabulary and a glossary of terms. 

Wilkins, Sir G. H. Flying the arctic. 
1928. Putnam, $2.50. 

The story of the Wilkins-Eielson flight 
from Point Barrow to Spitzbergen. Illus- 
trated from photographs. 


1929. 


History of Aeronautics 


Bennett, R. R. Aviation. 1929. 
Ronald, $3. 

The financial and commercial aspects 
are surveyed in a concise and informative 
manner. 

Davis, W. J. Air conquest. 1930. Los 
Angeles, Parker, Stone, $3. 

An account of the development of avia- 
tion and air transportation, and a predic- 
tion that America will take a dominant 
part in air transportation. Received the 
Aeronautical Publication award for 1930. 


Dichman, E. W. This aviation business. 
1929. Brentano, $3.50. 

The history of aviation, its commercial 
development, the financial situation, avia- 
tion as a career, and its future in busi- 
ness. An honest attempt of evaluation. 

George, Lloyd and Gilman, James Air, 
men and wings. 1930. McBride, $3.50. 

An historical survey of aviation for boys 
and girls. Unusual photographic illustra- 
tions and a sixty page glossary. 

Glassman, Don Jump! tales of the cat- 
erpillar club. 1930. N. Y. Simon & 
Schuster, $3 

The caterpillar club is made up of those 
aviators who have had to trust their lives 
to parachutes. The history of the para- 
chute is included. 


N.. ¥. 
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Goldstrom, John A narrative history of 
aviation. 1930. Macmillan, $4. 

“An interestingly written narrative his- 
tory from the Wright brothers (with a 
brief summary of earlier efforts) to the 
Graf Zeppelin.”—W. L. B. 


Guggenheim, H. F. The seven skies. 


1930. Putnam, $2.50. 

There are chapters on Lindbergh, Con- 
quest of fog, Research as the worker of 
miracles, Giving wings to the world, and 
others written by the former president of 
the Guggenheim foundation for the pro- 
motion of aeronautics. Illustrated. 

Harper, Harry The evolution of the 
flying machine: balloon, airship and 
aeroplane. 1930. McKay, $5. 

A complete history of the flying ma- 
chine from its first conception to the pres- 
ent time, written in non-technical terms. 
Well illustrated. 

Hinton, Walter Opportunities in avia- 
tion. 1929. N. Y. Norton, $2. 

The progress and future of aviation and 
aerial exploration, together with oppor- 
tunities for flying, and ground positions 
with aviation companies are practically 
discussed by the president of the Aviation 
institute. 

Hodgins, Eric and Magoun, F. A. 
high. 1929. Little, $2.50. 

A history of aviation from Roger Ba- 
con’s speculation up to $1929. Illustrated. 


Humphreys, P. A. and Hosey, Gertrude 
Romance of the airmen. 1931. Ginn, 
$1.48. 


A junior high-school reader which gives 
the history of aviation and achievements 
of famous fliers. Each reading is followed 
by a list of related readings and exer- 
cises, new words and phrases. In the back 
of the book is a chronology, a glossary, 
and a bibliography of aviation. 

Iseman, J. W. and Taylor, Sloan Book 
of airplanes. 19380. Oxford univ. 
press, $1. 

“A history of airplanes for boys, pro- 
fusely illustrated with color plates, half- 
tones and line drawings. Important dates 
and names are linked with interesting 
events.”—B. R. D. 

Maitland, J. T. Knights of the air. 1929. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 

A history of aviation from the viewpoint 
of its builders. Photographic illustrations. 

Miller, F. T. World in the air. 2v. 
1930. Putnam, $15. 

A picture book of the history of avia- 
tion up to the present day, each picture 
accompanied by brief explanations. 


Sky 
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Mingos, Howard Birth of an industry. 
1930. N. Y. By the author, $2. 

The history of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization made 
up of manufacturing and engineering com- 
panies, operators and distributors, aerial 
trade publications and individuals inter- 
ested in aviation. 

Teale, E. W. The book of gliders. 1930. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

Detailed information on the making and 
flying of gliders together with a history 
of gliders, and famous flights and pilots. 

Verrill, Dorothy Aircraft book for 
boys. 1930. Harper, $2.50. 

This book has chapters on the history of 
aviation, modern flying fields and airways, 
model airplanes, and aviation as a career. 

Wooley, J. G. and Hill, E. W. Airplane 
transportation 1929. Hollywood, 
Calif. Hartwell, $3.50. 

History of aviation, types of planes used 
for transportation, pilots, costs of opera- 
tion, government regulation, and specu- 
lation and investment are some of the 
subjects discussed. 


Mechanics and Science of Flight 


Aircraft year book. 1930. N. Y. Man- 
ufacturers aircraft association, $6. 

An annual publication describing the 
advance in aviation during the past year, 
including engine improvements, new equip- 
ment, flights and exploration and legisla- 
tion. 

Allen, E. L. Model airplanes. 1928. 
Stokes, $3.50. 

Diagrams, plans, and actual size work- 
ing patterns for the building of replicas of 
famous planes are included in this book 
recommended by the Boy Scouts. 

Black, Archibald Civil airports and air- 
ways. 1929. N. Y. Simmons-Board- 
man, $4. 

The various ramifications of the build- 
ing and maintenance of airports are dis- 
cussed by the author in collaboration with 
nineteen specialists in the field of aviation. 
Illustrated. 

——— Transport aviation. 1929. N. Y. 
Simmons-Boardman, $5. 

Traffic and operating equipment, avia- 
tion law, cost, investment, insurance and 
radio communication are fully discussed. 

Chatfield, C. H. The airplane and its 
engine. 1928. McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 

“A technical work giving sound infor- 


mation on the basic facts and theories.’’- 
Bklist. 
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Clark, V. E. Elements of aviation. 1928. 
N. Y. Ronald, $3. 

“Clearly and logically arranged. It sets 
forth the basic, fundamental facts, the 
first principles of flight and design. The 
mathematical formulas are easily and sim- 
ply understood, although the reader is 
cautioned that they are elementary, and 
that others more complex must be used by 
one who wishes to become a thoroughly 
trained aeronautical engineer.” —Fore- 
word. 


Collins, A. F. Aviation and all about 
it. 1929. Appleton, $2. 
Subtitle: An extremely simple and thor- 
oughly practical exposition of all the vari- 
ous branches of aviation. 


Colvin, F. H. The aircraft handbook. 
4th ed. 1929. McGraw-Hill, $4. 


Detailed description of the mechanics of 
the airplane, design and construction, and 
trouble shooting, with chapters on airport 
construction and commerce regulations. 


Deuel, J. V. Speed wings. 1930. Cen- 
tury, $2. 
“The author describes his training as a 


pilot in an army flying school immediately 
following the Armistice.”-W. L. B. 


Duncan, Richard Air navigation and 
meteorology. 3d. ed. 1929. Chicago, 
Goodheart-Willcox, $3. 

A manual for air pilots on all the sub- 
jects of meteorology. 


— — Stunt flying. 1930. 


Goodheart-Willcox, $2.50. 

A textbook for the student pilot based 
on the Gosport system of flight training. 
Besides chapters on elementary flying, 
there are instructions for exhibition and 
stunt flying. 


Chicago, 


Dyke, A. L. Dyke’s aircraft engine in- 
structor. 2d ed. 1928. Chicago, 
Goodheart- Willcox, $5. 


This book instructs students and me- 
chanics in the mechanics of the airplane 
engine. Includes much miscellaneous in- 
formation and is well illustrated. 


Elm, I. E. Avigation by dead reckon- 
ing. 1929. McKay, $2. 
A text in aviation which corresponds to 
the training given to pilots in the U. S. 
army. 


Elm, I. E. 
McKay, $3. 
Lessons in elementary and advanced fly- 


ing, with chapters on emergencies and use 
of the parachute. Illustrated. 


Manual of flight. 1930. 
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Elm, I. E. Weather and why. 1929. 
McKay, $2.50. 
Subtitle: An aviator’s presentation of 


aeronautical meteorology. It is a suitable 
textbook for ground schools and home 
study. 

Garber, P. E. Buildings and flying 
model aircraft. 1928. N. Y. Ronald, 
$2.25. 

Methods of construction of kites, lighter 
and heavier-than-air aircraft, and flying 
tops are described, and rules are given for 
competitions. 

Gould, Bruce Skylarking. 1929. Liv- 
eright, $2.50. 

The thrill of aviation, types of planes, 
methods of flying, and famous aviators 
and their feats, are enthusiastically writ- 
ten about and illustrated by the aviation 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 


Hamburg, Merrill Beginning to fly. 
New ed. rev. and enl. 1930. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 

A short history of aviation, and detailed 
directions for building model planes of all 
types including gliders, comprises the sub- 
ject matter of this book written for older 
boys. 

Hartz, R. S. and Hall, E. E. Airplane 
mechanics rigging handbook. 1930. 
N. Y. Ronald, $3.50. 

A practical handbook for the airplane 
mechanic on rigging metal and wooden 
planes. Well illustrated. 

Jones, B. Q. Practical flying. 
N. Y. Ronald, $3. 

A training manual for airplane pilots, 
technical information and personal qualifi- 


1928. 


cations. In the back of the book questions 
which come up most frequently are 
answered. 


Klemin, Alexander If you want to fly. 
1928. N. Y. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 
A boy’s book written in story form tell- 
ing the structure of airplanes, the funda- 
mentals of aerodynamics, and how to fly. 
Simplified aerodynamics. 1930. 
Chicago, Goodheart-Willcox, $3.50. 
For students of aviation. Air and at- 
mospheric properties, streamline flow, and 
stability are discussed and explained. 


Kneen, O. H. Everyman’s book of fly- 
ing. 1930. Stokes, $3.50. 

A book for the amateur which “aims to 
clarify principles, construction, mainten- 
ance, and operation of aircraft, and in- 
cludes principles of meteorological science, 
navigation, instruments, and engines.” 
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Kuns, R. F. Aviation engines. 1930. 
Chicago, American technical society, 
$2. 

A discussion which deals with specific 
engines such as the Curtis, Wright, Warn- 
er and other company’s machines. 


LePage, W. L. The A B C of flight. 
1928. N. Y. Wiley, $1.50. 


Construction, engine design and the 
fundamentals of flying are the subjects 
discussed in a style which will be under- 
standable to the amateur. 


Manly, G. B. Aviation from the ground 
up. 1929. Chicago, Drake, $3.50. 
Subtitle: A practical instruction and 
reference work on aviation and allied sub- 
jects. A book for the amateur. 


Monteith, C. N. Simple aerodynamics 
and the airplane. 3d ed. 1929. N. Y. 
Ronald, $4.50. 

“A textbook used at the U. S. Military 
academy, for the pilot and ground school 
student, revised by Col. C. C. Carter, pro- 
fessor of natural and experimental philos- 
ophy at West Point. Illustrated.’’—Bklist. 


Murphy, C. J. V. 1930. 
Putnam, $2.50. 

The story of the development of the 

parachute, and its many hazardous trials. 


Niles, A. S. and Newel, J. S. Airplane 
structures, 1929. N. Y. Wiley, $5. 
“Applies the fundamental principles of 
structural theory to practical airplane de- 
sign; and includes considerable data on 
allowable stresses in various materials, 
and on allowable loads on standarized air- 
plane parts. Intended for students well 
grounded in the mechanics of materials 
and calculus.”—-New Technical Books. 


Parachute. 


Pagé, V. W. Aviation engine examiner. 
1930. N. Y. Henley, $3. 

A course in aircraft engine mechanics 
arranged in question and answer form. It 
will serve as a guide in using the author’s 
Modern aviation engines. Illustrated. 


Everybody’s aviation guide. 
1928. N. Y. Henley, $2. 


Illustrated and written in question and 
answer form for the general reader. 
——— Henley’s ABC of gliding and 
sail flying. 1930. N. Y. Henley, $2. 
A practical book for those desiring to 
know more about the construction and fly- 
ing of gliders. Instructions for building a 
modern type glider are included, and the 
book is well illustrated. 
Modern aviation engines. 2v. 
1929. N. Y. Henley, $9. 
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The details of engine construction and 
design, operation, and repair, and trouble 
shooting. Many typical American and Eu- 
ropean engines are described. Illustrated. 

Ramsay, L. C. The navigation of air- 
craft. 1929. N. Y. Ronald, $4.50. 

The navigation of aircraft under all 
conditions, both by dead reckoning and 
with instruments used in avigation. 

Reeves, Earl Aviation’s place in to- 
morrow’s business. 19380. N. Y. 
Forbes, $3.50. 

The future of the airplane in commerce 
and industry is treated, and a most useful 
appendix of statistics and aviation trade 
information is given. 

Simonds, W. A. and Black, F. L. From 
the ground up. 1930. Doubleday, $2. 

“A book on learning to fly ‘from the 
ground up’. Latest developments in the 
everchanging field of aviation are intro- 
duced through the experiences of a boy 
who learns to fiy in the Ford airplane di- 
vision, Detroit’”.—W. L. B. 

Studley, Barrett How to fly. 
Macmillan, $3. 


1929. 
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The aim of the book is to give those in- 
terested in aviation “a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the practical problems of fly- 
ing.” Fully illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 

Studley, Barrett Practical flight train- 
ing. 1928. Macmillan, $5. 

Illustrated and with a bibliography this 
book is intended for the layman and the 
prospective student of aviation. 

Whatham, Richard Meteorology for 
aviator and layman. 1930. Stokes, $3. 

Atmospheric conditions, meteorological 
instruments, forecasting the weather and 
flying conditions are discussed in non- 
technical terms. There is a full index. 

White, Percival How to fly an airplane. 
1930. Harper, $5. 

A textbook for prospective flyers and 
those interested in general information on 
aviation, on airplanes, seaplanes, and 
gliders. 

Yancey, L. A. Aerial navigation and 
meteorology. 1929. N. Y. Henley, $4. 


A book on the compass, meteorology, air 
commerce regulations and other subjects, 
discussed for the student pilot. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Fox River Valley Library Association 
was called to order by Miss Florence 
Day, president, at noon Thursday, 
April 30, 1931, at Neenah. 

There were 87 librarians and assist- 
ants present. Miss Day welcomed the 
visitors and told them what had been 
planned for a program. The minutes of 
the Green Bay meeting were read and 
approved. 

Some discussion was had on the type 
of programs to be had at this Valley 
meeting. It was voted to have informal 
programs. One of the principal values 
in this small and informal regional 
meeting is in the free and frank discus- 
cussion of current problems the details 
of which are not reported. 

A nomination committee was appoint- 
ed to nominate officers for the coming 
year. 

Miss Dunton of Manitowoc and Miss 
Lindsley of Waupun invited the Asso- 
ciation to hold their next meeting with 


them. It was voted to meet in Mani- 
towoc. 

The morning session was then ad- 
journed. Some of the visitors went 
sightseeing and others went to see the 
beautiful new children’s department at 
the Menasha library. 

We met at one o’clock at the “Sign 
of the Fox” for luncheon. Directly fol- 
lowing the luncheon Miss Ruth Denn- 
hardt delightfully entertained us by 
reading a one act play. 

The visitors were next taken for a 
trip through the Cellu-Cotton plant. 
This was greatly enjoyed by all. The 
guides kindly explained each process in 
the manufacture of the products and 
presented each guest with a souvenir. 


At 3:30 the meeting was again called 
to order at the library. Problems of 
general interest were discussed such as: 
Salary schedules—Sliding wage scale 
Charging systems 
Junior-Adult book collections—Books 

for the “‘between’”’ age 
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were, Miss Natalie Huhn, Oshkosh, pres- 
ident, and Miss May de Jonge, Apple- 
ton, secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned, and a 
delightful tea was served by the staff 
of the Neenah Library. 

May Hart, Secretary. 


A. L. A. memberships 
Hospital service 


Book clubs 
Problem of loaning books to people out- 
side of your city or county 


Labor saving machines. 
The officers elected for next year 


AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY TALES 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice writes of travel books in his department “Bon Voyage” 
in The Bookman. In the March number he departs from his usual style and offers 
“an interlude” under a title recalling Jules Verne. He suggests that “if all the 
copies of all the formal guide-books were consumed in one great fire the prospective 
traveler might turn to fiction with highly profitable results.” 

We have not room here for his full text, but with acknowledgements to The Book- 
man we are reprinting his interesting list..—Ed. 


By ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 
Here is the reviewer’s suggestion, prepared on the spur of the moment, of eighty 
tales around the world. It is a list on which many readers should be able to improve. 
To the inclusion in the list of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Dodsworth there is a particular 
point. Opinions of Dodsworth as a novel may honestly differ. That it is the best 
guide-book written in recent years is not to be questioned. 


The Seven Seas 28. The Derelict. Davis 


1. The Arabian Nights 29. On The Fever Ship. Davis 
2. Youth. Conrad 30. The Shamrock and the Palm. O. Henry 
8. Moby Dick. Melville The United Kingdom 
4. A Matter of Fact. Kipling 31. Tom Jones. Fielding 
5. Robinson Crusoe. Defoe 32. The Heart of Midlothian. Scott 
6. Treasure Island. Stevenson 33. Puck of Pook’s Hill. Kipling 
7. Mr. Midshipman Easy. Marryat 34. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Hardy 
8. The Mary Gloucester. Kipling 35. Rodney Stone. Doyle 
9. McAndrew’s Hymn. Kipling 36. Conrad in Quest of His Youth. Mer- 
10. The Nigger of the Narcissus. Conrad rick 
The Transatlantic Journey 37. The Pickwick Papers. Dickens 


11. Captains Courageous. Kipling 38. Pendennis. Thackeray 


12. Their Silver Wedding Journey. Howells 39. On Greenough Hill. Kipling 

13. The Shuttle. Burnett 40. Dodsworth. Lewis 

14. The Ship That Found Herself. Kipling The Lowlands 

15. Dr. Claudius. Crawford 41. Les Miserables. Hugo 

16. The Plutocrat. Tarkington 42. Vanity Fair. Thackeray 

17. Flamingo. Borden 43. The Cloister and The Hearth, Reade 
The Mediterranean 44, Quentin Durward. Scott 

18. Monte Cristo. Dumas Across France 

19. Mare Nostrum. Ibanez 45. The Three Musketeers. Dumas 

20. The Sea Hawk. Sabatini 46. Eugenie Grandet. Balzac 

21. The Finest Story in the World. Kip- 47. Madame Bovary. Flaubert 


ling 48. Pierre Et Jean. Maupassant 
22. The Mayflower. Ibanez 49. Manon Lescaut. Prevost 
23. Ben Hur. Wallace 50. Tartarin De Tarascon. Daudet 


The Caribbean 


24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Westward Ho! Kingsley 
Romance. Conrad 

Captain Blood. Sabatini 
Captain Sharkey. Doyle 


51. Samuel Brohl and Co. Cherbuliez 
52. Notre Coeur. Maupassant 


Switzerland 


53. Daisy Miller. James 
54. Tartarin In The Alps. Daudet 
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Spain 
55. Don Quixote. Cervantes 
56. Tales of The Alhambra. Irving 
57. Brigadier Gerard. Doyle 


58. The Shadow of The Cathedral. Ibanez 
Italy 
59. The Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer 


60. Saracinesca. Crawford 


North Africa 
61. The Garden of Allah. Hichens 
62. Under Two Flags. Ouida 
63. The Exiles. Davis 
64. African Nights’ Entertainment. 
son 
65. Beau Geste. Wren 
Egypt 
66. Hypatia. Kingsley 
67. The Light That Failed. Kipling 
India 
68. Kim. Kipling 


Daw- 
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69. The Man Who Would Be King. Kip- 
ling 

70. The Drums of The Fore and Aft. Kip- 
ling 

71. Mr. Isaacs. Crawford 

72. On The Face Of The Waters. Steel 


Japan 


73. Madame Chrysantheme. Loti 
74. Kimono. Paris 


The South Seas 
75. The Moon and Sixpence. Maugham 


Central America 
76. Captain Macklin. 
77. Cabbages and Kings. 


Davis 
O. Henry 


Canada and Alaska 
78. The Silent Places. White 
79. The Call Of The Wild. London 
80. The Right Of Way. Parker. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Book Selection Aids 

The fourth edition of the Children’s 
Catalog, compiled by Minnie Earl Sears 
and published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 
contains many new and valuable fea- 
tures. Among the most outstanding are: 
the addition of the class number in the 
author entry; the arrangement of ana- 
lytical entries for parts of books in a 
separate alphabet and the classified list 
according to the Dewey decimal system 
in Part II. 


The latter makes an excellent classi- 
fied list for book selection, enabling the 
librarian to build up any class in which 
her collection is weak. Books for first 
purchase are indicated by a star. No 
brief edition of this revision will be 
issued. 


The Children’s Catalog is so complete 
and so recently revised that it practical- 
ly takes the place of a card catalog in 
small libraries where the librarian is un- 
trained. In larger libraries it is a great 
help in cataloging because of its care- 
fully worked out subject, headings and 
analytics. The classifications given assist 
the cataloger in assigning numbers. 


As a reference tool it is almost indis- 
pensable and helps in locating short 


stories, fairy tales, poems, plays, and 
material for classes from the schools that 
are working on projects. The many 
group headings under holidays, anni- 
versaries, birthdays, and allied topics 
are of great asistance to the librarian, 
especially during rush hours. It should 
be brought to the attention of teachers 
and workers with children, and not kept 
for the librarian’s use alone. It is made 
more readily usable if checked for 
books contained in the library, or better 
still if call number used in the library 
is written opposite the author entry of 
the book. This makes it possible to see 
at a glance both what the library owns 
and what it needs to purchase. 

Special features are a selected bibli- 
ography of Books about children’s read- 
ing, Aids to story telling, List of books 
analyzed, (this will help in ordering L. 
C. cards for analytics) a List of books 
by grades from 1-8, and a Directory of 
publishers with their addresses. 

The Children’s Catalog is sold on the 
service basis and special prices are made 
to libraries with small appropriations. 
Librarians should write to the H. W. 
Wilson Co., giving their budget for books 
and asking for the price made for libra- 
ries of similar size. 
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Books for Home Reading 

Books for Home Reading for High 
Schools, compiled by the committee on 
home reading of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, has been complete- 
ly revised and made more attractive. 
Many illustrations in color and in black 
and white add to the charm of the list. 
A considerable section is devoted to 
Recommendations for first year students. 
This is an ideal list to be placed in the 
hands of individual high school children 
to be checked and annotated according 
to their own preferences. Price 20 cents 
each, 15 cents in quantities. 

The spirit in which it is edited is well 
defined in the following quotation from 
the prefatory Note to readers: “By look- 
ing at the descriptive headings, the 
descriptions in parentheses, and the 
numerals that follow you can tell wheth- 
er the book is likely to appeal to you. 
On the whole, a student gets the most 
good out of a book just a bit too old for 
him, just as in high jumping, or other 
athletic sport, he is always trying to im- 
prove his record. Remember, too, that a 
book that bored you yesterday may in- 
terest you today. Yesterday you were too 
short to reach the shelf that you reach 
with ease today. Your mind grows as 
well as your body. Perhaps if you try 
the book again you will wonder why you 
could not see how good it was. 

“A few books are marked 4x. These 
are a little too hard or too serious for 
the average student of the graduating 
year. But there are always students who 
are a little above the average—students 
who, like explorers and adventurers, like 
to attack tasks that look temptingly 
hard, that give them a chance to try 
their powers. These books are included 
for their benefit. 

“The wise student will not limit him- 
self to books of one kind. Life has many 
sides and many interests, and one needs 
to learn about them all. You can do that 
by selecting broadly and wisely from the 
varied list we have set before you. This 
may seem to disagree with the fact that 
we have given many books by one writer. 
The point is that you would not read 
however, be possible to read these in oth- 
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these all at once and only these. It may, 
er years or as additional reading in lei- 
sure moments. Do not think of reading 
as a school duty. It can become one of 
life’s greatest pleasures. It is one of 
the finest habits you can form. And do 
not forget, in using this list, that the 
chief object in making it has been to 
help you find books you will like to 
read.” 

A Home reading list for seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades is also published 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Almost Grown-up Stories 

Adams, Katharine. Thistle Inn 
Allee, M. H. Judith Lankester 
Allen, M. P. Tied in the ninth 
Anderson, P. L. Half-pint Shannon 
Ashmun, Margaret. Susie Sugarbeet 
Bailey, A. E. Call of the Rio Bravo 
Barbour, R. H. Substitute Jimmy 
Bullett, Gerald. Spanish caravel 
Campbell, Reginald. Elephant king 
Carroll, G. H. Land spell 
Carter, R. G. King’s spurs 
Chase, M. E. Silver sheil 
Cheyney, E. G. Scott Burton’s claim 
Claudy, C. H. Gold he found 
Curtis, Kent. Drumbeater’s island 
Daniel, Hawthorne. Shadow of the sword 
Darby, A. C. Hickory-goody 
Davis, M. M. Betty Bradford, engineer 
Eliot, E. C. Dryad and the hired boy 
Forbes, Helen. Apple pie hill 
Fulton, Ree. Tide’s secret 
Glanville, A. H. Queen Dido’s treasure 
Gray, E. J. Meggy MacIntosh 
Hooker, F. C. Civilizing Cricket 
Hubbard, Ralph. Queer person 
Kelly, E. P. Blacksmith of Vilno 
McGuckin, M. E. Little cabbages 
McNeer, May. Waif maid 
Miller, W. H. White Buffalo 
Morrison, Lucile. Blue bandits 
Munroe, Kirk. For the Mikado 
Parker, A. C. Gustango gold 
Pease, Howard. Gypsy caravan 
Pier, A. S.. Boy from the West 
Post, Augustus. Skycraft 
Raymond, M. T. Linnett on the threshold 
Rieu, Nelly. Reckless seven 
Righter, L. L. Chatt Roland 
Rogers, Cameron. Drake’s quest 
Seaman, A. H. Charlemonte crest 
Sherman, E. B. Mistress Madcap surrenders 
Silvers, E. R. Scarlet of Avalon 
Simonds, W. A. and Black, F. L. From the 

ground up 

Book BULLETIN of the Somerville Pub- 


lic Library, February-March 1931. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Library Clubs 

Last year a Library Club was organ- 
ized in the Beaver Dam High School 
which has steadily grown in service un- 
til today it ranks as one of the activities 
of the high school which gives credit to 
students participating. When the call 
came for members, so many showed an 
interest that it was necessary to limit 
the membership to twenty. 

The first task was organization and 
the contents of the constitution is in 
brief as follows: 

The purpose is three-fold: (1) to in- 
crease the interest of students in books; 
(2) to study modern books and authors; 
(3) to improve the library in appear- 
ance and in the care of books. 

In order that the first two aims may 
be carried out, one meeting a month is 
devoted to the study of literature most 
of which is modern. Each member ap- 
pears on at least one program, giving a 
book review, a biographical sketch, or 
reading poetry. These programs are 
scheduled by the Executive Committee, 
the officers of the Club. Besides inter- 
esting its members, the Club has taken a 
very active part in Book Week. This 
year certain members worked with the 
English teachers on plans for that 
week. The Club presented the Dewey 
Decimal Play, which appeared in No- 
vember’s issue of the Wilson Bulletin, 
before the Junior High School and Sen- 
ior High School assemblies. 

In order that our third purpose might 
be carried out, each student is assigned 
a weekly task, such as: desk attendant, 
monitor, bulletin board, reporter for the 
school paper, typing catalog cards and 
odd work. Each week the secretary 
posts the list of duties, and a definite 
check is kept on a chart by the presi- 
dent. At the meetings names of those 
who have not done satisfactory work are 
read, and those whose names are read 
three consecutive times are automatical- 
ly dropped from the Club. In this way 
each member learns the fundamentals of 


library work and feels the responsibility 
of a task well done. 

Last year the Club earned enough 
money by selling Eskimo Pies at basket- 
ball games to buy a Copley Print, The 
Canterbury Pilgrims, which was framed 
and hung in the library. This year we 
have a full page in our annual, Green 
and Gold. We hope to raise enough next 
year to buy drapes for our library, and 
thereby make it more than just another 
schoolroom, but instead, an attractive 
place to enjoy oneself. 

JEAN TRATHEN, Librarian, 
Beaver Dam High School. 


The Book Reviewer Theorizes 

A Dutch literary periodical, Neder- 
landsche bibliographie, a “monthly for 
booklovers,”’ carried last winter a long 
review of Dreiser’s Jennie Gerhardt, 
which had appeared in translation in a 
popular Dutch series. The author’s name 
is given as Theodora, and the misprint 
must have occurred on the title page, as 
the reviewer’s interpretation of the book 
seems to be based on this error. The 
following translation of the first part 
of the review has been furnished by Mrs. 
Hakstad of the Catalog Department: 
Theodora Dreiser: Jennie Gerhardt, ver- 
taald door Jan Vogelaar. 

“This is part 8 of Leopold’s American 
Library, which is characterized by a se- 
lection of novels that are very popular 
in America, such as the works of Fan- 
nie Hurst, Jalna by Mazo de la Roche, 
and others. The curious point is that 
they are mostly works by women au- 
thors. This is also the case with the 
above book. It is a novel with a purpose, 
and because the writer is a woman we 
can understand why she chooses a sub- 
ject that must be close to a woman’s 
heart and which is always coming more 
and more into the focus of interest, 
namely the position in society of the un- 
married mother and the illegitimate 
child. With feminine subtlety this is 
worked into a particularly beautiful and, 
in the opinion of a man, very objective 
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novel.”—STaFF NewS of the Chicago 
Public Library, March 1931. 


New Picture Maps 

A new map for the children or for 
the children’s room in the Public Libra- 
ry is called “The Land of Make Believe” 
which has been published by Jaro Hess 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. Hess was 
formerly one of the children’s librarians 
of the Grand Rapids Public Library. 

To the many attractive maps that 
have been published in the last few 
years Charles W. Smith of 1630 Monu- 
ment Avenue, Richmond, Va., adds “The 
Historical Map of Virginia” designed by 
himself and printed in color. Besides the 
map of the state with its numerous land- 
marks, there is a separate map of Rich- 
mond. 

A new addition to the series of histo- 
rical maps from the office of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly will be “The Picture 
Map of Spain,” now completed and ready 
for publication later in the spring. This 
map has been done in conjunction with 
Professor Carlos Castillo of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, but the coloring and 
cartography are the work of Harold 
Haven Brown, who did the successful 
“Map of France.”—-PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
LY, February 21, 1931. 


Reference Statistics 

It is difficult to measure the value and 
effectiveness of reference work by statis- 
tics, but they are some indication. The 
reference room was used by 17,734 per- 
sons who sat down to consult reference 
books or read periodicals. This number 
is an increase of 1,169 over that of last 
year. Reference questions of surprising 
variety, totaling 2,452, received the at- 
tention of the reference assistants, 109 
more than last year—ANNUAL REPORT, 
Oak Park Public Library. 


8,827 persons sought information in 
the reference department. 

413 persons telephoned for informa- 
tion. 

8,381 people visited the periodical 
reading room where 240 magazines and 
38 newspapers are on file. 

1,197 new members joined the library 
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during the month.—Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, Georgia, February 1931. 


Aviation in General Periodicals 

Aviation in 1930. A. Klemin. 

Scientific American. 143:462-5 D 1930. 
Magic carpets for American travelers. 

Literary Digest. 107:38-42 N 8 1930. 
Is it safe to fly? F. D. Walton. 

Nation. 131:438-9 O 22 19380. 
Plane with variable wings makes flying 

safer. 

Popular Mechanics. 54:945 D 1930. 

Anthony Fokker; man with an instinct 
for airplanes. W. Tittle. 

World’s Work. 59:48-50 N 1930. 
Lindbergh picks a plane. 

Popular Mechanics. 54:803-5 N 1930. 
Stepping stones to Europe. E. Hanson. 

map World’s Work. 59:35—8 N 1930. 
You can learn to fly. 

Review of Reviews. 82:79-80 N 1930. 
I win my wings. P. D. Paddock. 

Popular Mechanics. 54:754-9 N 1930. 

THE LIBRARY Door, January, 1931. 


A Live Registration File 

It happens not infrequently that the 
librarian in one of the long established 
libraries suddenly discovers that her 
registration file has outstripped the pop- 
ulation of her community and that she 
has more borrowers of her books than 
there are people. This is more apt to 
happen in the smaller place, where the 
registration has been allowed to run in- 
definitely, and where the library staff 
knows its clientele so well, that no one 
realizes that the registration file has 
long since ceased to tell an accurate 
story. When such conditions arise, a 
complete re-registration is imperative. 
If there has been an active registration 
from three to six months previous to the 
re-registration, a certain date should be 
decided upon and all people who have 
become borrowers within six months 
should be automatically registered and 
given new numbers, but all others 
should be required to re-register as they 
come for books. 

Registration periods vary with locali- 
ties and conditions, but three years is 
the average time limit for a library 
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ecard, and every application and bor- 
rower’s card should be marked distinct- 
ly with the expiration date. In a com- 
plete re-registration it is well to begin 
again with number one. If, however, the 
numbers are run in blocks with some 
arbitrary symbol used to indicate a se- 
ries of numbers, it is possible to avoid 
the use of more than four figures, even 
with a fairly large registration, and 
the expiring cards are much more easily 
caught. Cards should always be with- 
drawn, when people move away from a 
community, and the same rule applies of 
course, in the case of a death. After a 
new registration has been completed, re- 
registration can be carried on continu- 
ously and a live file of borrowers will 
result. 

The value of a live borrowers’ file is 
very great. It is almost as important 
an index to the activity and efficiency of 
the library as the circulation record and 
tells more accurately how well the li- 
brary is reaching the different sections 
and groups in the community. A careful 
study of registration figures should in- 
dicate the various classes that have not 
been reached by the library, should aid 
in the selecting of books and library ma- 
terial for certain professions and occu- 
pations as well as strengthen the libra- 
ry’s claim to greater financial support 
to help in reaching the non-served class- 
es and for bettering its service to those 
already reached. A city map showing 
the location of borrowers by streets and 
sections will speak more eloquently to 
the municipal government, many times, 
than the best prepared speech. If then 
the registration file is to become a real 
barometer of the library’s value, it must 
be accurate and alive——MICHIGAN LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, March 1931. 


Best Sellers 

Twenty years ago a committee on ar- 
ticulation of high school and college re- 
ported to the National Education Asso- 
ciation. That report’s by-product, the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, condensed its find- 
ings into 27 pages which were published 
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by the Office of Education under the ti- 
tle, Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin 1918, No. 35. So 
popular is this thin booklet that last 
month the plates, worn out after print- 
ing 116,000 sales copies, had to be re- 
made. A government best seller, Cardi- 
nal Principles, has been topped only by 
Classroom Weight Record, 1,826,638 cop- 
ies sold, and Diet for the School Child, 
408,702 copies sold.—JOURNAL OF THE 
NE A, April 1931. 


George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission 

The Bicentennial Commission is pre- 
pared to furnish selected material, upon 
request, without cost, covering in con- 
densed form practically every aspect of 
the life of George Washington. This 
material has been compiled by the staff 
of the commission and by special writ- 
ers, under the supervision of Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, historian of the commis- 
sion. 

Upon request each library will be sup- 
plied with a complete set of the material 
for its reference room. Additional sets, 
for circulation and branch libraries, will 
be supplied on request. In making such 
requests the number desired should be 
indicated by a numeral preceding each 
item. 

Public libraries should be receiving 
all this material regularly, and be pre- 
pared to cooperate with local efforts. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Libra- 
ry Department, George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 

The following books make up the 
April list recommended for the Lawrence 
College Alumni Reading Service: 

Business Adrift. by Wallace B. Don- 
ham 

Humanity Uprooted. by Maurice Hin- 
dus 

This Mysterious Universe. 
James Jeans 

World Minerals and World Politics. 
by C. K. Leith 

The Education of a Princess. by Ma- 
rie, Grand Duchess of Russia. 


by Sir 
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For Graduate Library Study 

George C. Allez, librarian at Central 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
is one of twelve librarians in the United 
States and Canada (selected from 103 
applicants) who have been awarded 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for graduate library study 
during 1931-32. Mr. Allez is to be at 
the School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University and is to study “The 
service function of the library in teach- 
er training institutions.” 
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A. L. A. Catalog at Special Price 

Special attention is called to the an- 
nouncement from A. L. A. headquarters 
that for a limited time the A. L. A. Cat- 
alog 1926 (regular price $6.00) may be 
purchased for $3.00 postpaid. Libraries 
which do not have a copy or as many 
copies as they need might well consider 
such a purchase. The list describes 
more than 10,000 books and will be use- 
ful for years to come. It is announced 
that the price will revert to $6.00 after 
a certain surplus has been sold. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The students returned for the resi- 
dence work of the second semester on 
April 8, after eight weeks of field prac- 
tice and a brief spring recess. They came 
eager for study after the experience 
gained from a taste of real library work 
which was most carefully planned to af- 
ford each student the opportunity need- 
ed to supplement both the preparatory 
prerequisite and the formal training of 
the School. During the first semester 
some members of a class always discov- 
er the type of work they wish to follow, 
it may be cataloging, reference, circula- 
tion, children’s, college or school libra- 
ries. To this end, at least one of their 
field assignments enables them to test 
and to be tested in the field of their 
choice, while the other emphasizes a 
phase of the work in which general ex- 
perience, drill, or insight is needed. 

They found the School rooms freshly 
cleaned and in the best of order as a 
welcome, and settled down to lessons on 
schedule time, to the compilation of bib- 
liographies, to May Day preparations, 
and other School duties without loss of 
time or effort—one of the tests of a pro- 
fessional worker. There were the usual 
seminar discussions of field practice “ob- 
servations” in all courses, which re- 
vealed such an appreciation and under- 
standing of the relation between theory 
and practice as to prove again, if proof 
were needed, the inestimable value of 


the weeks spent in the field, both in do- 
ing library work itself under normal 
conditions, and in the reading and study 
that must always be carried on by a 
professional worker. 

The program of the spring quarter is 
the same as that of other years, with 
changes only in details. The courses in 
Book selection, Reference, Bibliography, 
Library management, and Children’s 
work are continued from the first sem- 
ester, while Library administration and 
Public documents are introduced as new 
courses. Several speakers from the out- 
side have added both pleasure and prof- 
it to the routine of class appointments. 
Mr. F. W. Faxon of the Boston Book 
Company spoke of the many problems 
growing out of “Periodicals, their care 
and binding,” prefacing his address by 
by reminiscences of the founders of the 
American Library Association. Mr. Fax- 
on himself is so well known to all stu- 
dents through his publications that his 
very presence is an event in the history 
of any class. Professor Bleyer devoted 
an hour to criticism of the newspaper 
publicity contributed to local papers by 
the students as a field work assignment; 
this displayed on one of the gallery 
walls, had been read by all the class 
prior to the hour of criticism. 

Then came Christopher Morley, hon- 
orary member of the class, who met 
them in a never-to-be-forgotten hour on 
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the morning of April 24, with an equal- 
ly unforgettable impromptu picnic in 
the afternoon at Miss Reely’s summer 
home on Lake Mendota. Here games 
such as hide and seek, find the slipper, 
and blindman’s buff were played, and 
coffee and cake served, all on the spur 
of the moment. 

Bibliographies are occupying much 
time and thought as is usual at this sea- 
son of the year, and the students are be- 
ginning to know the various libraries in 
Madison, for the verifying of references 
takes them afield. A number of the sub- 
jects, as usual, came as requests from 
specialists and experts in various lines 
who had need of material for their own 
work, and these were assigned in the 
line of individual interests. The list fol- 


lows: 

Probation, adult and juvenile, in the Unit- 
ed States since 1925—Miss Ahlum. 

Penal and correctional institution libraries 
—Miss Allen. 

Books for the antique collector, including 
brasses and copper, china and pottery, 
glass, pewter, and silver—Miss Baird. 

Bankruptcy and garnishment—Miss Battin. 

Practical art manuals for amateurs pub- 
lished since 1915. Part I: Art in adver- 
tising, block printing, Christmas cards, 
illustrating, lettering, posters, show cards, 
and show windows—Miss Bradley. 

Apprenticeship, 1926-1931—Miss Breitzman. 

Municipal government—Miss Bundy. 

Plans to prevent unemployment—Miss Cole. 

Art in industry in the United States—Miss 
Collier. 

A graded list of children’s books in natural 
science and trades since 1920—Miss Con- 
nelly. 

Historical development of our possessions in 
the Caribbean—Miss Cotts. (Also thesis) 
Reform in criminal court procedure—Miss 

Daly. 

Newspapers in the United States, 1921-1931 
—Miss Davis. 

Creative work among children—Miss Decker. 

Criticism of newspaper advertising, 1915- 
1930—Miss Disbrow. 

Sales tax—Miss Doremus. 

Biographical data in scattered sources— 
Miss Elliott. 

The teaching of science—Miss Gilmore. 

Robert Bridges—Miss Huth. (Also thesis) 

The freedom of the newspaper press, 1920- 
1931—Miss Johnson. 

Plays for junior high school production— 
Miss Keegin. 

Coffee industry in Latin America and the 
Caribbean countries—Miss Kimball. 
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Racketeering—Miss McCarthy. 

Robert Frost—Miss Maddox (Also thesis) 
Advertising ethics as applicable to business 
standards and practices—Miss Mallory. 
The economics of advertising, since 1915— 

Miss Martin. 

Practical art manuals for amateurs, pub- 
lished since 1915. Part II: Architectural 
drawing, color, design and pattern work, 
drawing, oil painting, photography, plant 
and animal design, pen and ink drawing, 
water color painting—Miss Miller. 

Cost of higher education—Miss Phillips. 


William Cullen Bryant—-Miss Pope. (Also 
thesis) 

Thomas Hardy since 1915—Miss Robb. (Al- 
so thesis) 


County government—Miss Sahling. 

Occupations for prisoners—Miss Schneider. 

Mark Twain—Miss Searle. (Also thesis) 

The sugar industry in the Caribbean—Miss 
Sell. 

The economic development of Central Amer- 
ica—Miss Shepard. 

Communistic and cooperative communities 
of the United States—Miss Swanson. 

Illegitimacy—Miss Tice. 

Dramatic criticism for the decade 1920-1930 
—Miss Wells. 

Vivisection—Miss Wine. 


School Notes 

A section of the junior class of the 
University of Illinois Library School, in- 
cluding two instructors and thirty stu- 
dents, spent two days in Madison, March 
31 and April 1, on their annual spring 
trip. This is the first time Wisconsin 
has been included in their itinerary, oth- 
er cities visited being, Beloit, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Racine, and Whitewater. 
They traveled by bus, and were a gay 
as well as a thoroughly intelligent 
group. We hope they will come again. 
A luncheon for eighty covers at Me- 
morial Union brought fifty Madison li- 
brarians to welcome the visitors. 

The spring traditions of the Universi- 
ty serve as pleasant interludes for the 
class in breaking the routine of hard 
work. Haresfoot is always a new expe- 
rience for many, this year “It’s a Gay 
Life” being especially noteworthy. The 
University Theatre also has their pa- 
tronage, Shaw’s “Candida” being the 
latest production. 


Alumni Notes 
A checking of the A. L. A. Handbook 
1930, reveals that 433 of the Alumni 
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are listed as members of the A. L. A. To 
these should be added 36 of the class of 
1931 whose memberships were received 
too late for inclusion in the printed list, 
a total of 469 members. 

The fourth number of Alumni Jottings 
appeared in March. It featured the 
quarter-century year of the School with 
letters from alumni of the earlier classes 
reminiscent of their day, but included 
also the established editorials and alum- 
ni news. Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner 715 
is the new editor in chief, with Ruth M. 
Lathrop ’18 and Dorothy J. Randall ’27 
assistant editors. 

Elsewhere in this number is a full 
account of the Alumni lecture which 
filled the Great Hall of Memorial Union 
to capacity, 950 seats. So eager were 
friends of the Alumni and School to 
hear Christopher Morley that to the 
Madison audience were added guests 
from Beloit, Boscobel, Fond du Lac, 
Janesville, Waukesha, Waupun, Wawau- 
tosa and Wisconsin Rapids; also from 
East Chicago and Hammond, Ind., Chi- 
cago and Decatur, Ill., and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

News of a new organization which is 
carrying on Wisconsin traditions has 
just reached the School. We print the 
secretary’s letter in full, hoping that the 
idea will be followed elsewhere. 

The Wisconsin Library School Alumni 
of the Twin Cities met May 2nd, 1931, 
at the Business Women’s Club to form 
this organization. In the fall of 1930 
Mrs. Stella Hanson Tinkham of the class 
of ’09, entertained the graduates at her 
home, and the idea of a permanent or- 
ganization germinated there. Following 
an old Wisconsin Library School tradi- 
tion, twelve alumni gathered on “May 
Day” and over an appetizing luncheon 
renewed acquaintances and exchanged 
Library School memories. After the 
luncheon Mrs. Tinkham took charge of 
the meeting; Evelyn Osborn ’19 was 
elected president, and Lila Neill ’28 sec- 
retary and treasurer. Three meetings 
were decided on (1) a “May Day Break- 
fast” (2) a fall “Devil’s Lake’ picnic 
for new members (3) a banquet at the 
Minnesota Library convention. The first 
two meetings were so named to corre- 
spond with Wisconsin Library School 
traditions. Twenty-five cents were fixed 
as annual dues. Twenty members make 
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up this organization of which twelve 
were present at the first meeting. These 
were: Rachel Angvick 715, Grace Foland 
710, Mrs. Carl Kraenzel (Margaret Pow- 
ell ’23) Lila Neill ’28, Mrs. Glyde B. 
Nielson ’25, Evelyn Osborn ’19, Harriet 
Sewall ’07, Mary Spalding ’25, Mrs. 
Stella Tinkham ’09, Mrs. Francis Van 
Konynenburg, (Jane Radford ’23) Dor- 
othy Wurzburg ’24, Olive Young ’24. 
The purpose of the club is to unite all 
alumni residing and working in the 
Twin Cities, to welcome all new alumni 
that come to live and work in the Twin 
Cities, and to carry on in a social and 
business manner the professional ideals 
of the Wisconsin Library School, per- 
sonified in its principal, Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine. 
Signed by the Secretary, 
Lita NEILL. 

Susan G. Akers '13 joins the faculty of 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, as Associate Professor of Library Sci- 
ence in July. She is to teach cataloging and 
classification, her work beginning with the 
second term of the Summer Session. We 
congratulate this new library school on hav- 
ing secured so able an instructor for this 
important fundamental course. 

Eileen M. Duggan ’15 is having the iner- 
esting experience of living at Hull House. 
The opportunity came through the personal 
invitation of Miss Addams. 

Rosette Reese ’15 accepted the position as 
librarian of the Skokie Junior High School, 
Winnetka, Ill., on May 1, a fitting May Day 
moving for one who has made a name for 
herself in the field of children’s work. Miss 
Reese, after several years of study in the 
University, received her bachelor’s degree in 
February. She served as interim desk as- 
sistant, Madison Free Library from Fekru- 
ary to May. 

Jessie E. Reed ’18 is the librarian of the 
new Frederick H. Hild Regional Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library, which was dedi- 
cated on April 6. This position came in rec- 
ognition of the service Miss Reed has given 
as librarian of the Sheridan Branch over a 
series of years. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Lindauer (Thelma 
Paulson ’20) announced the birth of a son 
on February 26. 

Kathleen Thompson ’23, head of the Cata- 
log Department, Birmingham Public Libra- 
ry, was elected president of the Alabama 
Library Association at its recent meeting. 

Ruba M. Ashmore ’24 is serving as acting- 
librarian at Elkhorn, Wis. She has been 
called there at this particular time to assist 
in the work of moving the book collection of 
the Sprague Memorial Library to the new 
Matheson Memorial library building. 

Marian D. Rugg ’24 was married on April 
10 to Harley B. Caywood. Their home is 
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4951 Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Caywood 
continues her pleasant occupation of booking 
reservations for foreign travel with the Irv- 
ing H. Heller Travel Bureau. 

Martha B. Merrell ’27, head of the Adult 
Department, Racine Public Library, has 
been granted leave of absence for a summer 
motor tour of the British Isles. 

Dorothy J. Randall ’27, has resigned as 
assistant cataloger, Public Library, Birm- 


ingham, Ala., and sails in early July for 
travel and study, chiefly in England and 
France. 

Lois M. Ringo ’27, reference librarian, 


Public Library, Anderson, Ind., was chosen 
treasurer of the Indiana Library Association 
at its fall meeting. 

Mildred J. Wilder ’27 was married on 
Nov. 5, 1930 to William T. Dower, a com- 
mercial artist of Chicago. Their home is 
6548 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. Mrs. Dower 
writes that she has work in a book shop 
which she is enjoying as another phase of 
the book business. 
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Mable L. Deeds ’28, librarian of the Public 
Library, Oxford, Ind., was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Indiana Library Association at 
the annual meeting in October. 

Dorothy M. Allen ’29 was married on 
April 4 to John King Donahoe, one of the 
Des Moines managers for the Bell Telephone 
Company. Their home is 1715 Oakland Ave., 
Des Moines. Mrs. Donahoe was cataloger, 
Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa, until her 
marriage. She is succeeded by Ruth F. 
Phillips ’31. 

Helen F. Robb '29 was married on April 
7 to William D. Thompson. Their home is 
The Frontenac, 4550 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Thompson has been 
secretary to the assistant librarian, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, since her graduation. 

Olma B. Bird ’30 arrived in New York on 
April 17 after ten months of foreign travel, 
several of which were spent in Egypt. 

Ethel K. Lohman ’30 and Dorothea G. Mc- 
Culloh ’30 are sailing on June 27 for a Euro- 
pean trip of two months. 


7ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


“If the greatest handicap is lack of funds, the most effective way is to publish 
your needs, your victories, and your opportunities, keeping a whirlwind of ideas 
going, to get public sentiment behind the big thing you are trying to do. Can you 
think of a more effective bit of publicity work than to have a whole state clamoring 
for something they cannot get and are entitled to have?” Wheeler. A publicity pro- 
gram, Wilson Bulletin, April 1931. (Quoted from Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl) 

Book notes are generally a part of most of the library publicity. Among libraries 
not mentioned in news of library activities and accomplishments, the following were 
represented with accounts of new books added or on display in connection with time- 
ly interests: Baraboo, Fort Atkinson, Green Bay, Jefferson, Neenah, Osceola, Reeds- 





burg, South Milwaukee, Stanley, Stoughton, Wausau. 


Appleton. There was a gain in the 
circulation for 1930, of 17,326 books, 
a monthly increase of 1,443. The book 
collection had 2,099 additional acces- 
sions; there were 500 new registrations. 
Figures over a ten-year period show a 
135 per cent gain in book stock; 148 
per cent gain in circulation; 98 per cent 
increase in registration. The librarian’s 
report further reveals that in this period 
of ten years the population increased 
from 19,561 to 25,262, or a gain of 29 
per cent. In 1920 there were 14,347 
volumes; in 1930 there were 33,725. 
The circulation in 1920 was 71,606; in 


1930, it was 177,642. The register of 
borrowers in 1920 numbered 5,350; in 
1930, there were 10,648. 

The per capita circulation for 1930 
was 7 books, and the service expenditure 
per volume circulated was something 
over 10 cents. The library is slightly 
under the A.L.A. standard of $1 per 
capita for adequate library service. The 
children’s department is described as 
showing considerable development dur- 
ing the year. County stations have had 
to be discontinued because of the small 
appropriation. County borrowers are 
given the same privileges as those of the 
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city, but collections of books are no 
longer provided locally. 


A new device known as the sorter- 
graph has been made a part of the li- 
brary’s equipment. While it cost $170 
it so facilitates the filing of library cards 
that work which takes the attendant at 
the desk three hours to accomplish is 
completed in ten minutes. 


Ashland. At a monthly meeting of 
the P.T.A. Miss Fennelly gave a talk on 
“Children’s Books and Reading.” 


Beloit. The library lost $16 when a 
robber who it seems secreted himself in 
the library, took $15 from the vault, and 
$1 from the desk in the children’s room. 
The robbery was committed after clos- 
ing hours, the thief leaving through a 
basement door. 


Burlington. The library board is ask- 
ing the library patrons to express their 
opinion concerning the service of their 
library. The aims and purposes of such 
a request are given in an open letter to 
the citizens of Burlington: 


This week the Burlington Public Li- 
brary goes on record as needing the in- 
telligent support of the reading public 
of Burlington. Every patron of the li- 
brary of high school age or over, will be 
handed a questionnaire with his new 
book, and a request that the answers be 
complete as he can find time to make 
them. The questions to be answered 
have been studied out with a view to 
eliminate the unnecessary and to stress 
the importance of the information re- 
quested. 

The library board is anxious to dis- 
cover what the functions of a library 
are thought to be by those who use the 
library. They also wish to know whether 
their conception of the fulfillment of 
these functions is the same as that of 
the patrons. 

Understand, please, that this is in no 
way an apology for our library. We feel 
and rightly, that our library is as com- 
plete as any in a town of Burlington’s 
size. Certainly we feel that a project 
which has been furthered for over 30 
years by unremitting care on the part 
of its founders is something to be proud 
of as a symbol of the intellectual devel- 
opment of our city. 

In order to grow with the city and 
with the needs of the city, this ques- 
tionnaire has been prepared. If the read- 
ing public cooperates as we feel sure 
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they will, the results will be as beneficial 
as the library board dares hope. 
The questionnaire which is referred 


to contains the following questions: 

I. How many books do you ordinar- 
ily read in a year? How many of these 
are library books? Name five or six 
that you most enjoyed. 

II. Do the books of the library satis- 
fy your interests and meet your various 
needs? If possible give illustrations of 
your answer. 

III. How in your opinion, does the 
Burlington public library compare with 
other libraries you are familiar with? 

IV. What is your opinion of: The 
children’s collection? The reference 
collection? The LaFayette Stone music 
collection? The fiction collection? The 
periodical collection? The non-fiction 
collection? 


V. This space is for a frank state- 
ment of your opinion of the library and 
for any constructive suggestions you 
may have to offer. 


A portion of the library of the late 
Congressman Henry Allen Cooper was 
donated to the library by Mrs. Cooper. 

Increased book space has been made 
possible in the children’s department by 
the new double face book stack, con- 
sisting of three sections and five shelves 
high. 

Brodhead. The taxpayers of Spring 
Grove are circulating a petition asking 
that the annual tax budget allow for 
$100 to be used to secure free use of 
the Brodhead public library for every 
one in the Township. 

Cobb. The new library venture at 
Cobb is enthusiastically carried on by 
the Woman’s Club. Eighteen new books 
have recently been added, and a con- 
signment of 250 volumes from the 
Traveling Library department has been 
received. 

Eau Claire. Miss Olsen spoke on 
“The Parent-Teacher Bookshelf and 
Library Helps” on a program of the 
P.T.A. broadcast. 

Fond du Lac. Handbills listing out- 
standing novels and “books too good to 
miss” are circulated every two weeks by 
the library. The lists are distributed to 
patrons and to several offices and busi- 
ness houses. Appreciation of this li- 
brary service and of the work of the 
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local library was the subject of an edi- 
torial in an issue of the Commonwealth- 
Reporter of Fond du Lac. 

The library is broadcasting from sta- 
tion KFIZ every Monday afternoon from 
5 to 5:15 o’clock. There is an effort to 
have these book talks related to topics 
of current interest. One week three of 
the library’s recent purchases, Mahatma 
Gandhi, his own story; India, land of the 
black pagoda; and Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, were reviewed particularly be- 
cause of the interest created by the 
study of India by the church women of 
Fond du Lac County. Another period of 
time is being devoted to Wisconsin 
writers, following in the main the book 
by Mr. W. A. Titus. 

Miss Janes, in a speech before the 
Lions Club at one of their luncheon 
meetings, particularly stressed the ser- 
vice of the public library as it pertains 
to the assistance available to the busi- 
ness men. 

Friendship. Circulation figures show 
that the use of the library is increasing. 
The furniture and tables have been 
newly painted, and there is ample space 
as well as inducement for patrons to use 
the place as a reading room. 

Hartford. In the Hartford Times ap- 
peared a detailed account of a children’s 
party which was the culmination of the 
weekly Children’s hour sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club and the librarian, and in 
charge of Mrs. Roy Bailey. This has 
been more than a story hour. It has 
featured singing, conversation on good 
citizenship for children, finger plays, 
nursery rhymes, and dramatizations. 

The party in the library was attended 
by forty-five children. A program was 
carried out which gave the visitors 
present some idea of what the children 
had been learning during the winter. 
There were also refreshments. Pink 
runners, pretty huge bouquets, and 
lighted candles made the party very 
festive. 

Horicon. A garden display was fea- 
tured in Wilke’s Hardware Store win- 
dow during the last week in March and 
first week in April. 
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Better Homes Week was celebrated 
with great pomp by the library. Miss 
Lyons received permission to decorate 
the window of the Horicon Furniture 
Company in any manner that she chose. 
A living room was arranged with books 
placed on attractive tables. Books on 
Interior Decorating were also exhibited. 
To coincide with the above, another dis- 
play was held in the library, featuring 
books for all occasions and for all mem- 
bers of the family. 

Janesville. The librarian reports an- 
other high peak of circulation breaking 
all previous records when a day’s circu- 
lation reached 1,238. 

Kenosha. At the Boys’ and Girls’ li- 
brary spring started with the customary 
bird census. A box on the loan desk re- 
ceived the slips which reported a bird’s 
arrival. Every day the information was 
tabulated in a library “bird book,’”’ and 
the spring’s bird migration was record- 
ed. 

A letter from Miss Frantz, librarian 
informs us that our account of the 
Character Education Institute, printed 
in the March issue, was somewhat mis- 
leading in its statements about the com- 
pilation and use of bibliographies and 
lists. However, we feel that the general 
list (distributed to all attendants at the 
Institute) which we printed was so good 
that it would be valuable whatever spe- 
cific use might be made of it.—Ed. 


La Crosse. An exhibit of books on 
Germany and Austria was supplemented 
by articles illustrative of life in these 
countries, and was in charge of Mrs. 
Paul Zeisler. These included a sampler 
made in Clemnitz, Saxony, in 1772; 
china plates from Gresen 200 years old; 
beautifully carved amber and meer- 
schaum cigar holder; ivory pegged spin- 
ning wheel; amber beads and pen 150 
years old; a silver brocaded bonnet; a 
German music box, etc. This is the third 
of a series of exhibits. 


Marinette. The library had on dis- 
play a loaned copy of the ‘de luxe edi- 
tion of the American Missal, the altar- 
book prepared for the use of the Epis- 
copal church according to the recently 
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completed revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. This volume is a particu- 
larly fine example of the bookmaker’s 
art. It is bound in heavy red leather, 
the pages being edged in solid gold. It 
contains much intricate two-color print- 
ing in red and black, of which the most 
notable is the middle of the book where 
the plain-song music is found. Here are 
printed the unusual four-line staves 
with the square notes which are char- 
acteristic of the ancient ecclesiastical 
music. 

“The book is an Easter memorial, giv- 
en to St. Paul’s church by Mrs. Joshua 
Hodgins in memory of her daughter.”’ 


Marshfield. In March the monthly 
circulation showed that the record had 
passed the 10,000 mark, the first time 
in the library’s history. Comparative 
figures show that in 1901 there were 
1,948 books, while in 1931 there are 
19,054; also for the corresponding years 
the circulation was 11,296 and 96,735 
respectively. 

Menasha. The public library was 
closed the afternoon of April 30 in or- 
der that the library staff members could 
attend the Fox River Valley library 
meeting at Neenah. 


Milwaukee. Thirty library students 
from the University of Illinois visited 
the public library when on their general 
survey trip of library work in this sec- 
tion. 

A doll contest under the direction of 
Miss Dousman in the young people’s 
room created much interest. Each girl 
chose a doll, read a book about the 
country represented by the doll, and 
then in an imaginary story told some- 
thing of the doll’s life and its journey 
to Milwaukee. 

In the doll group none was more pop- 
ular nor colorful than Martiza from 
Budapest, “radiant in scarlet silks and 
shimmering head dress.” Then there 
were Fritz and Frieda from Freiburg; 
Rudolph from Austria; Gerda from Nor- 
way; Mathilde from Carcasonne, and 
many others making it a real interna- 
tional affair. Mrs. Arthur Holbrook do- 
nated many of the loans for this contest. 
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New London. The trustees of the 
public library have considered bids for 
the construction of the building which 
is to house the Carr library, a collec- 
tion specializing in books on birds. The 
present collection has 1,000 volumes, 
some of which are very valuable. This 
building will also take care of the mu- 
seum collection. 


Oshkosh. Announcement has been 
made of the engagement and approach- 
ing marriage in June of Lydia Reed to 
Waldemar Bury of Fond du Lac. Miss 
Reed has been in the children’s depart- 
ment in the local public library. 


Racine. The library has been featur- 
ing travel material of all kinds, aids and 
suggestions for those planning for sum- 
mer trips. 


The anniversary of the passing of the 
first patent act, April 10, 1790, was ob- 
served at the library by a display of 
books and reading courses on inventors 
and their discoveries. 


For the convenience of prospective 
students, a display of bulletins of Ameri- 
can and foreign universities including 
summer school announcements has creat- 
ed much interest. 


Randolph. On April 6 the library ob- 
served its 25th anniversary. The pat- 
rons were given an opportunity to make 
a silver contribution in one of the birth- 
day boxes in several business places. On 
April 13 the public celebration of the 
anniversary occurred, with Mr. M. H. 
Jackson the chief speaker. 


Rice Lake. The library grounds are 
being improved by the construction of a 
low wall of cement blocks, at the com- 
pletion of which the lawn is to be re- 
terraced and seeded. 


National Child Health Day and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens Week were ob- 
served in the library by displays of 
books appropriate for the occasion. 

The librarian reports that the new 
edition of the Britannica, acquired in 
March, is in constant use, furnishing 
material on as divergent subjects as 
“the potato wart’ and “cooperative 
marketing in Great Britain.” 
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The circulation for April, 1931 ex- 
ceeded that of April last year by 781. 

Mrs. John R. Hayes, a member of the 
Rice Lake Library Board, used County 
Libraries for the subject of her three 
minute report as chairman of the De- 
partment of Literature and Library Ex- 
tension at the convention of Federated 
Women’s Clubs of Barron County, held 
May 6, at Poskin. 

Shawano. The circulation statistics 
for 1930 show a substantial growth. The 
total of 42,453 circulation shows a gain 
of 7,774 over the preceding year. 

Stevens Point. The library has been 
having a special display of the service of 
the Readers’ guide to periodical litera- 
ture. Placards briefly explained the use 
of the index, and a newspaper article 
gave in detail those features which are 
of particular value to the users. This is 
simply the beginning of the librarian’s 
plan to stress the reference service of 
the library. 

Miss MacGeorge gave a brief review 
of John Masefield’s The Everlasting 
Mercy at a special Sunday evening pro- 
gram at the Presbyterian church. 

Sun Prairie. At a meeting of the 
20th Century Club in May, Mrs. Cobb, 
librarian, gave an interesting summary 
of developments in the public library 
since she took charge in 1922. At that 
time the library occupied space in the 
Council room of the city hall. Two years 
later it was moved to the attractive 
quarters it now occupies in the new com- 
munity building. 

An interesting point brought out in 
the report was that in the nine-year 
period, 5,400 books had been borrowed 
from the Traveling Library Department 
at Madison on long-time loans. This 
does not include the many single vol- 
umes borrowed to meet the needs of 
individual patrons. 

Miss Reely was present and gave a 
talk on new books. 

Superior. Camp fire girls, boy scouts, 
and girl scouts are cooperating with the 
library staff in collecting donations of 
books for the hospital. The kinds of 
books wanted by the library for this 
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service were described in a local paper 
for the benefit of those ready to pre- 
sent gifts. 

The library has been through the pro- 
cess of renovation including cleaning 
and varnishing. The stacks had to be 
closed for ten days to the public, who 
were obliged to browse over four tables 
of books in the lobby. A part of the 
children’s room partitioned off by means 
of benches, magazine racks and chairs 
made a temporary work room. “So,” 
writes the librarian, “there being noth- 
ing else to do, we mended and relabelled 
and rebacked in a way reminiscent of 
the old-time husking bee.” 


Watertown. Some of the high points 
in the librarian’s annual report are the 
following: 

81,107 books were circulated in 1930 

8 books per capita were circulated 

77,895 books were circulated in 1920 

Total increase in circulation from 

1927 to 1930 inclusive is 18,043. 

Waupun. Under the caption, “Things 
you should know about your public li- 
brary,’’ topics are being discussed which 
are important and useful for patrons to 
know. So far information has appeared 
as the following: The use of the Book 
Review Digest, how it meets the ques- 
tions about various opinions on a book; 
concerning the practice now to be ob- 
served in charging full cost on all lost 
books, and the reason for charging fines 
for overdue books. 


West Bend. Twenty-five new books 
have been added to the Business Book- 
shelf of the public library. This all 
came about through the meeting of the 
Business and Professional woman’s club 
when the evening was spent by the mem- 
bers in discussing business books. It 
was such an interesting program that 
the club immediately voted to sponsor a 
movie benefit and to use the proceeds 
to present more books of this nature to 
the public library’s shelf reserved for 
such books. Careful study of the various 
book lists and the suggestions received 
from such companies as the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and the Du Pont 
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Co., library resulted in a splendid selec- 
tion. “Grumpy” was the movie spon- 
sored by the club. 

A local insurance agency printed and 
gave to the library for distribution an 
attractive book mark. 


Winneconne. The Civic League at 
their April meeting had a program 
stressing books and library service. Miss 
Reely gave a talk on “New and worth- 
while Books.” Miss Huhn told briefly 
of the service of the Oshkosh public li- 
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brary, and Mrs. A. L. Anderson, county 
librarian, of the relation of this work 
to the Winneconne library. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The library gave 
publicity to gardening books for chil- 
dren. 

The daily record of book circulation 
reached a high peak on one Saturday 
when the main library loaned 446 vol- 
umes, and the West Side Branch 159, 
making a total of 605. This was a rec- 
ord for one day’s circulation never at- 
tained before. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, October 14th, 15th, 16th. 


The executive committee is planning a very attractive program for the 
coming state meeting and is looking for a banner attendance. 


Several speakers of prominence will head the program with a number 
of round table meetings for the discussion of practical library problems. 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel Schroeder where rooms may be had 


at reasonable rates. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Bowerman, G. F. Censorship and the 
public library, with other papers. 
1931. 298p. Wilson, $2.75. 020.4 
A collection of library essays by the head 

of the public library of the District of Colum- 
bia. The new biography, the choice of re- 
ligious books, book reviewing, the library 
and workers’ education are some of the other 
topics. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Martin, Alfred W. Seven great bibles. 
1930. 277p. Stokes, $2.50. 290 


A book in which the great religions— 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Con- 
fucianism, Mohammedanism, Judaism and 
Christianity—speak for themselves through 
their sacred writings. A good supplement 
to other works on comparative religion. 

See Booklist 27:386 May ’31. 


Parker, Dewitt. Human values. 1931. 
415p. Harper, $2.50. 170 


Thru a study of such types of human 
value as Health and comfort, Ambition, 
Love, Play, Art, and Religion, the author 
hopes to establish a new basis for morality. 
For him morality is not a separate thing, 
but is indissolubly connected with every 
branch of human activity. An interesting 
book for intelligent readers. 


Reese, Curtis W. Humanist religion. 
1931. 95p. Macmillan, $1. 149.9 
A good statement of what “humanism” 

means in religion. 


Spaulding, C. A. ed. Twenty-four views 
on marriage. 1930. 4382p. Macmil- 
lan, $3. 173.1 
A volume sponsored by a commission of 

the Presbyterian General Assembly. Con- 

tributors include Bertrand Russell, Joseph 

Fort Newton, Maude Royden, Sherwood Ed- 

dy, Judge Lindsey, Joseph Collins, and Wal- 

ter Lippmann, most of the contributions 
consisting of reprints from articles or books 
by the authors represented. 


Social Problems 


Chase, Stuart. The nemesis of Ameri- 
can business. 1931. 191p. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 338 
These papers reprinted from Harper’s 

Magazine should have a wide reading in 

book form, dealing as they do with phases 

of the present business crisis. 


Gillin, John Lewis. Taming the crim- 
inal; adventures in penology. 1931. 
318p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 364 


In 1927-28 the author went around the 
world. In every country visited he studied 
prison systems. This book is an account of 
what he found, with emphasis on those new- 
er developments that provide suggestions for 
improvements at home. These were found 
in Japan, the Philippines, Ceylon, India, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and some of our 
southern states. 


Ilin, M. New Russia’s primer; the story 
of the five year plan. 1931. 162p. 
illus. Houghton, $1.75. 330.947 
This is a translation of an actual textbook 

in use in Soviet Russia. No better exposition 
can be imagined of what the Russians are 
attempting to do. The illustrations, also re- 
produced from the original work, are as in- 
teresting and illuminating as the text. 


Pieplow, W. L. Century lessons com- 
memorating 100 years of building and 
loan associations. 1931. 84p. Nelson 
Pub. Co., Appleton, Wis., $1. 3832.32 


Short essays extolling the value of thrift 
and the building and loan associations as in- 
stitutions to promote saving among people 
of small means. Written by a prominent 
Milwaukee business man. 


Sorokin, Pitirim A. and others, eds. A 
systematic source book in rural soci- 
ology. v.1. 1930. 645p. Univ. of 
Minn., $6.50. 630.1 


This work, to be complete in three volumes, 
aims “to give a more or less exhaustive sur- 
vey of the knowledge in the main fields of 
rural sociology.” It is intended for scholars 
in the field, so is for college and large li- 
braries. 

See Booklist 27:351 Ap. ’31 


Science and Useful Arts 


Depew, Ollie, comp. Here are dogs. 
1931. 8328p. Century, $2.50. 636.7 
A collection of essays about dogs. Twen- 

ty-four writers, among whom are W. H. 

Hudson, Dorothy Parker, Robert M. Gay, 

Christopher Morley, Agnes Repplier, and 

Doctor John Brown, contribute reminiscences, 

reflections, and eulogies on their dog friends. 


1931. 
621.384 


Dixon, Peter. Radio writing. 
324p. Century, $3.50. 
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Radio writing is a new craft and this 
book tells something of its rapid develop- 
ment and its requirements. The reader is 
introduced to some of the successful radio 
writers of the day and the text of six radio 
“scripts” is reproduced. 


Hylander, C. J. 
1931. 308p. illus. 


Cruisers of the air. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 
629.13 


The story of the development of lighter- 
than-air craft from the 18th century balloon 
to the Graf Zeppelin. 


The stars in their 
courses. 1931. 1738p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 523 


The chapters in this book are expanded 
from wireless talks given in England. The 
talks were given with the assumption that 
the listeners would have no previous scien- 
tific knowledge and with the purpose of in- 
troducing them “to the fascination of modern 
astronomy and to the wonder of the uni- 
verse we see through the giant telescopes of 
today.”’ A book for all libraries. 


Jeans, Sir James. 


Fine Arts 


Browne, C. A. The story of our nation- 
al ballads. 1931. 315p. illus. Crow- 
ell, $2.50. 784 


This book telling the stories of such popu- 
lar songs as Yankee Doodle, Star Spangled 
Banner, and Dixie, was published in 1919. 
To the present edition three new chapters 
have been added, covering Home sweet home, 
Old folks at home and America the beauti- 
ful. Other chapters have been revised. Use- 
ful for reference. 


Charnley, M. V. ed. Play the game, the 
book of sport. 1931. 3844p. illus. 
Viking, $3.50. 796 


Popular stars in baseball, football, basket- 
ball, track, tennis, and some of the minor 
sports tell something of the secrets of the 
game. In part reprinted from American Boy. 


Ortloff, H. Stuart. Perennial gardens. 
1931. 88p. illus. Macmillan, $1.25. 
716 


A book of practical information with many 
valuable diagrams of plantings. 


Literature 


Abingdon, A. More boners. 1931. 89p. 
Viking, $1. 817 or 827 


“Boners,” a book of school boy misinfor- 
mation, has provided much fun for its read- 
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ers. Here are “More boners,” 
but perhaps not quite so fresh. 


Chandler, F. W. Modern continental 
playwrights. 1931. 71lip. Harper, 
$4. 808.2 


A study of continental drama, opening 
with a chapter on Ibsen and covering the 
drama of Russia, France, Germany and 
Austria, Spain and Italy. Well indexed and 
valuable for reference or study club use. 


also funny, 


Forbes, Anita P. comp. Essays for dis- 
cussion. 1931. 47lp. Harper, $1.20. 
824 


This collection is representative of the 
great essayists from Addison to E. V. Lucas. 
Short biographies, supplementary readings, 
and an appendix add to the value of the 
book. 


Gogol, Nikolai. The inspector-general. 
1931. 115p. illus. French, $1.50. 
891.72 


A genuinely humorous Russian play, re- 
lating the adventures of an improvident 
young aristocrat who is mistaken by the 
negligent officials of a provincial town for a 
government inspector. Amusing to read and 
suitable for acting by ambitious groups. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Fatal inter- 
view. 1931. 52p. Harper, $2. 
811 or 821 


A sequence of fifty-two love sonnets that 
show remarkable technical skill and depth 
of emotion, but perhaps lack a certain fresh- 
ness that belonged to her earlier work. 


Van Doren, Mark. Jonathan Gentry. 
1931. 205p. illus. A. and C. Boni, 
$2.50. 811 or 821 


A long narrative poem of much power and 
beauty telling the story of the American 
farmer. By selecting three of the five gen- 
erations of Gentrys, the poet shows, first the 
pioneer, then the idealist of the Civil war 
period, and lastly the frustrated countryman 
of today, defeated by industrialism. 


History and Travel 


Duguid, Julian. Green hell. 1931. 
8339p. illus. Century, $4. 918.4 


Tells of the adventures of the author and 
three companions in crossing eastern Bolivia, 
a section of South America about which lit- 
tle has been known. One of the party was 
the Bolivian consul-general in London, one 
was a British motion picture photographer, 
one the writer. Fortunately the fourth, 
whom they picked up later, was a guide 
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who knew something of the country. The 
author adopts a light narrative style and 
the account is interesting, but it never quite 
lives up to its title. 


Ellis, Havelock. The soul of Spain. new 
ed. 1931. 420p. Houghton, $3.50. 
914.6 


A reprinting of a well-known interpreta- 
tion of Spain. Dealing with the background 
of the country, its people and its art, rather 
than with politics, it is not a book to go out 
of date. 


Hindus, Maurice. Red bread. 1931. 
8372p. illus. Cape and Smith, $3.50. 
914.7 


The author went to Russia this time to 
learn what the new agriculture is doing to 
the peasant, and his book is a narrative of 
his contacts and conversations with various 
individual types met in a six months’ stay. 
Less significant than Humanity Uprooted, 
but very readable. The Soviet challenge to 
America, by Counts (John Day) and Pan 
Sovietism, by Hopper are other good books 
on the subject for larger libraries. 


Olrik, Axel. Viking civilization. 1930. 
246p. illus. Norton, $3.50. 948 


A brief, well written and authoritative ac- 
count of Scandinavian life and culture in 
the Viking age. 

See Booklist 27:200 Jan. ’31 


Outhwaite, Leonard. Atlantic circle; 
around the ocean with the winds and 
tides. 1931. 309p. Scribner, $3.50. 

910.4 


This true narrative of an adventurous 
voyage in a small schooner happily com- 
bines well written appreciation of the sea 
with matter of fact description of the 
voyage and recognition of the discomfort 
and danger involved. Well written with a 
chatty frankness that is convincing. 

See Booklist 27:402 May ’31 


White, William C. These Russians. 
1931. 3876p. Scribner, $3. 914.7 


In the form of sketches of individual Rus- 
sians—the housewife, the professor, the 
engineer, the worker, the village priest, etc. 
—the author gives a picture of what daily 
life is like in Soviet Russia. 


Waldron, Malcom. Snow man; John 
Hornby in the Barren Lands. 1931. 
292p. illus. Houghton, $3. 917.1 


The story of the adventures of two men 
in the Barren Lands of Canada, north of 
Great Slave Lake. One was John Hornby, a 
seasoned veteran of the North, the other a 
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young British officer driven out of India by 
malaria. The author has retold the story 
from their diaries. The account has an at- 
mosphere of reality that makes it one of the 
best adventure narratives of the year. 


Biography 


Burdett, Osbert. The two Carlyles. 
1931. 309p. illus. Houghton, $4. 921 
The author of The Brownings offers here 

a study of a very dissimilar married pair. 

For larger libraries. 


Fokker, Anthony H. G. and Gould, 
Bruce. Flying Dutchman, the life of 
Anthony Fokker. 1931. 282p. illus. 
Holt, $3. 921 
A popularized biography of a still young 

Dutch inventor who has contributed much to 

the development of the airplane. Lively and 

interesting material is marred by an un- 
pleasantly egotistical tone. 


Palmer, George Herbert. The autobio- 
graphy of a philosopher. 1931. 138p. 
Houghton, $2. 921 


This is a record of the author’s intellectual 
life, not a personal autobiography. Its pri- 
mary purpose, in fact, was to trace the de- 
velopment of philosophical thought during 
his life time. There are a few personal 
touches however, and the little book will 
have an interest for thinking readers. 


Pershing, John J. 
the world war. 


My experiences in 
1931. 2 v. illus. 
Stokes, $10. 940.3 


These reminiscences, which have _ seen 
newspaper serial publication, are now issued 
in book form in two volumes. The work is 
exactly described by its title, as the author 
does not go beyond his own experiences. 


Steffens, Lincoln. The autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens. 1931. 2 v. Har- 
court, $7.50. 921 


The reader old enough to remember the 
muck racking days of McClure’s will be most 
attracted to this book, but it has other mat- 
ters of interest in its record of a life that 
ranges from boyhood in California in the 
’70’s to revolutionary postwar Europe. One 
of the early chapters in volume 2 is on 
“Wisconsin and Bob La Follette.” 


Fiction 


Andersen, Knud. Surf. 
Century, $2. 


A rather fine novel of the sea and of the 
tried devotion of a married pair who must 
endure the long separations a sailor’s life 
entails. Translated from the Danish 


1931. 306p. 
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Blodgett, Ruth. Wind from the sea. 


1930. 291p. Harcourt, $2. 

Through her whole life Miriam Dickerman 
struggles between two demands within her 
—the restraining influence of a decadent 
New England gentility, and a love for ad- 
venture and freedom. She meets her expe- 
riences eagerly, however, and comes to know 
that her desire for a full rich life is the 
means of escape from a humdrum one, and 
must be answered. 


Cauffman, Stanley Hart. The sun sets 


red. 1930. 332p. Penn, $2. 

With some historical background of the 
French revolution this novel weaves a story 
around an American visiting in France, Tris- 
tan l’Ermite, a cowardly, selfish musician, 
and Francophine Riret, a beautiful young 
girl, accompanist for l’Ermite. The story is 
well told, and will be enjoyed by boys and 
girls of high school age. 


Garstin, Crosbie. China seas. 1931. 


3800p. Stokes, $2. 

A swift-moving adventure story of the 
East, with some magnificent description of 
a storm at sea. 

See Booklist 27:364 Apr. ’31 


Glaspell, Susan. Ambrose Holt and 
family. 1931. 315p. Stokes, $2.50. 


Ambrose Holt, who twenty-seven years 
earlier had deserted his wife and child, 
chooses to return. The news that his father 
is back in town, living down by the lumber 
yard, is very shocking to Lincoln Holt, and 
more shocking still is the news that his 
young wife, Blossom, has made friends with 
the scapegrace. The influence of the re- 
turned wanderer on this daughter-in-law and 
on the relationship of husband and wife is 
the theme of a good story. 


Hamilton, Elaine. The Westminster 
mystery. 1931. 8371p. Century, $2. 


A terse style and unexaggerated character 
drawing makes this a better novel than the 
average run of mysteries. 


Helstrom, Gustav. Lacemaker Lek- 
holm’s idea. 1931. 351p. Dial press, 
$2.50. 


Pehr Anders Lekholm’s “idea” and its ef- 
fect on his own life and the lives of his 
children and grandchildren is the theme of 
this long psychological novel. The story 
opens with the grandson of old Pehr, Karl 
Lekholm, who in his youth had fled to Amer- 
ica after forging his father’s name. In his 
agony of mind, thoughts and memories of 
his family swarm through his head, and it 
is these memories which make the story. 
The promise of drama at the beginning and 
again at the end is never entirely fulfilled, 
but the story holds the interest and the 
character delineation is excellent. 
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Irwin, Inez Haynes. Family circle. 

1931. 3538p. Bobbs, $2.50. 

Family feeling is strong in all of the 
Kings, but is particularly so in Libbie and 
Charlton, the two eldest, so that their lives 
are devoted to directing and shaping the 
destinies of the others. The early chapters, 
picturing life at Blue Spruce farm in 1900, 
are especially charming. Later develop- 
ments are not quite so convincing, but the 
story is well rounded out with the final pic- 
ture of Charlton and Libbie at the farm in 
1930. 


Miln, Louise J. The vintage of Yon 
Yee. 1931. 360p. Stokes, $2. 
Another of this author’s stories of East 

and West in China. This time it is the story 

of a beautiful girl, half English, half Chi- 
nese, who is offered love by two fine repre- 
sentatives of the two races, and rejects both. 


Oxenham, John. Splendor of the dawn. 

1930. 232p. Longmans, $2. 

A Roman boy, Claudius Pudens Flaccus, 
who cast a stone at Christ laboring with the 
cross at Damascus gate, tells the story of 
his life in letters to his friend Sergius, and 
of his spiritual revelation. It is a beautiful 
and moving story—a re-creation of the days 
of the New Testament. 


Phillpotts, Eden. ‘Found drowned.” 

1931. 2383p. Macmillan, $2. 

A well-written story that may appeal 
more for its literary than for its mystery 
quality. 

Propper, Milton M. The boudoir mur- 
der. 1931. 3283p. Harper, $2. 


A good mystery worked out with skill. By 
the author of The ticker tape murder. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. A dog named 

Chips. 1931. 267p. Harper, $2. 

Dog stories are usually tragic and a really 
amusing one should be welcome. 

Wright, S. Fowler. Elfwin. 1930. 291p. 

Longmans, $2. 

A tale of the beautiful Elfwin, grand- 
daughter of Alfred the Great, of Sithric, 
prince of Norway, and Bear Thorkeld, the 
one-eyed Viking. The struggles of the Danes 
and Saxons and the pillaging of villages by 
the ships of the Vikings make a romantic 
and swiftly-moving story which may inter- 
est older boys and girls. 

Young, Stark. The street of the islands. 

1930. 218p. Scribner, $2.50. 

These delicately-told short stories are in- 
teresting for their settings, for most of them, 
the Spanish southwest. 

Children’s Books 
Bell, Thelma H. Black face. 1931. illus. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 
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Story of an adventurous little black-faced 
lamb who went for a journey on the cow- 
catcher of a train. Charmingly illustrated 
by Corydon Bell. 


Bronson, Wilfrid S. Paddlewings. 1931. 
106p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 

Penguins are usually associated with the 
Antarctic, but a small group of Paddlewings’ 
adventurous ancestors made their way to 
the Galapagos islands on the Equator. Here 
a member of the Beebe expedition found 
Paddlewings, tamed him and observed his 
ways. Many humorous pictures help tell of 
his adventures from the time he crawled out 
of his shell till he found himself in the New 
York Aquarium. 

See Booklist 27:411 May ’31 


Ford, Alexander. Robin Hood, Earl of 
Huntington. 1930. 62p. illus. Rock- 
well, $1.25. 398 
An excellent, altho brief, account of Robin 

Hood and his merry men. 


McCoy, Neely. 
owl. 1931. 
$1.75. 

Jupie and Jean and several new friends 


appear in this third book of Jupie’s adven- 
tures. 


Jupie and the wise old 
96p. illus. Macmillan, 


Olcott, Virginia. 
boxes. 19380. 
$1.75. 

An unusually well-told story with a Flor- 
entine background. The author has worked 
with Italian children in New York and also 
knows Florence intimately. 


Purnell, Idella. Little Yusuf. 


121p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 

A story of life in Syria that will interest 
younger children. Old customs and legends 
are introduced, a trip to Damascus is de- 
scribed, and the ancient combines with the 
modern when little Yusuf sees his first mo- 
tion picture and laughs at the antics of 
Charlie Chaplin. 


For Older Boys and Girls 
Chevalier, Ragnhild. Wandering Mon- 
day and other days in old Bergen. 

1931. 122p. Macmillan, $1.75. 

A travel book about Norway, in the form 
of stories of the everyday doings of a little 
Norwegian girl and her playmates. Delight- 
ful as supplementary reading for geography. 


Dino of the golden 


89p. illus. Stokes, 


1931. 


Grey, Romer. The ‘Fisherman’ under 
the southern cross. 1930. 274p. illus. 
Harper, $2. 799.1 


After fishing the waters of New Zealand 
with a boy companion, the son of Zane Grey 
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writes an interesting account of his experi- 
ences. Swordfish, rainbow trout and other 
less familiar game fish provide many thrills 
for the young fishermen. 


Hinkle, Thomas C. Tornado Boy. 1930. 
252p. Morrow, $2. 


Another good western horse story by the 
author of Black Storm. 


Hyde, Mark Powell. The singing sword; 
the story of Sir Ogier the Dane. 1930. 


248p. illus. Little, $2.50. 861 

Sir Ogier the Dane is the only one of the 
famous warriors of Charlemagne authenti- 
cated by historical records as a real person. 
Following a quarrel with Charlemagne, he 
married a British princess and became ruler 
of the British Isles. Most of the stories con- 
nected with him are romantic legends, from 
one of which this book takes its title. 


Malkus, Alida Sims. A fifth for the 
king. 1931. 250p. Harper, $2. 

A historical romance of Yucatan during 
the Spanish conquest. Miss Malkus knows 
the country well and she tells an exciting 
story. See also Morris, Digging in Yucatan 
below. 


Morris, Ann Axtell. 
tan. 1931. 279p. illus. Doubleday, 
$3.50. 913.72 


The author accompanied her husband to 
Yucatan where he excavated the Temple of 
the Warriors at Chichen Itza. This is an 
account of the expedition, which lasted six 
years and resulted in important contributions 
to the history of the Mayas. Well illustrated, 
with beautiful end papers. 


Digging in Yuca- 


Pease, Howard. The gypsy caravan. 
1930. 254p. Doubleday, $2. 


Betty and Jo start for a masquerade party 
in a taxi, when a blow-out leads them to 
walk the rest of the way. They meet gyp- 
sies and then the adventure begins. The 
tales of Robin Hood, Richard Couer de Lion, 
Ali Baba, Aucassin and others are woven 
into the story in an interesting manner. 


Reynolds, John M. Bugles at midnight. 

1931. 271p. illus. Appleton, $2. 

The story of a boy who joins a ragged 
band of skirmishers under Marion, the 
Swamp Fox, giving a good picture of the be- 
ginnings of the Continental army. 


Roberts, Mary N. Stories of the youth 
of artists. 1930. 299p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 759 
Twenty famous artists, beginning with 

Giotto and ending with Manet, are treated 

in the manner suggested by the title. Draw- 

ings illustrate scenes from the stories. 





